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THE HARBINGER, 


DEVOTED TO SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PROGRESS. 


ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 
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/— MISCELL, ANY. b pares | him too bad for salvation. To say that | grasping at a shadow. Happiness is out 
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| man is so wretched and has all along|of the question. He is blindfolded. 
|been so, that there is no hope for him,| How much better that the publie lands 
exhibits the most miserable despair. were free to all, as they should be, and 
ASSOCIATION — NATIONAL REFORM— | But, thank Heaven, there are yet left | ultimately shal/ be ; we would then we 
FREEDOM OF THE SOL. ‘amongst us some good and holy men | eoasething to join you with, father; 
Wueetine, Va., February, 1847. | who are determined that this truly benevo-| would all join you toa man. To trust to 
The principles which we Association-| lent scheme shall Se tried, and that at no | the Capitalist is like leaning upon a brok- 
ists profess have no connexion whatever distant day, and thereby prove to the en reed. 
with the Rappites, the Shakers, the | world that the wisdom and majesty of| ‘‘ Father. But, my son, you mistake. 
Zoarites, or the Community system, either | God have not created man in vain. = Capitalists are not alike; there are 
in their internal government, or profes-| Those wishing information as to the | some honorable exeptions ; men who are 
sions of Faith. Our Associative move-| practical details of this great plan of |now ready and willing to come forward 
ment is designed to be a universal broth- | Reformation, are referred to a pamphlet to assist us in our real model Associatioli 
erhood, open to all classes, all sects, all by Albert Brisbane, and published by| But you forget, my son, we must have 
parties; and in regard to our practical|U. P. James, Walnut St., opposite the /all the Capitalists with us ultimately ; 
operations, when the time shall come for College, Cincinnati; price only eighteen |they are all our brothers in Christ, how- 
a decided domonstration, our motto shall | cetits; also a work upon the same subject | ever blind they may now be to their true 
be, one for each and each for all. by Parke Godwin, twenty five cents, | interests. It would be highly uncharitable 
We thus aim at a total subversion, in| same store. Both these works will am- | in us, in opening the gates of Heaven, to 
time, of the present false and unjust state | ply repay for perusal, even were it for no thrust our fellow man back. No; our 
of society ; false because it od/iges, or | other reason than to satisfy curiosity. benign system is to include all without 
rather compels the mercantile man to use| Public attention here at present has|exception: all shal] come into the sheep- 
all manner of fraud, cunning and false-| more a leaning to the Niitional Reform | fold. 
hood in the disposal of his goods; and| movement, which seems more to the| ‘Son. I have no doubt of your be- 
unjust to the working man, because it| taste than Association; and no wonder. | nevolent intentions, father; but this much 
puts machinery ia direet competition with | Indeed there is something plausible in| I know, that the great majority of Cap- 
his labor, and leaves him only the right | their reasoning, too. They consider us | italists look upon you as a dreamer. 
to starve, thus reducing him to the condi- | as the vanguard, and themselves the rear, | Neither have I any doubt of there being 
tion of a mere slave, and making his ap-|or something like Father and Son. | some honorable exceptions. As for the 


[¢ re of the aa 


pellation of a freeman or free citizen, Their mode of reasoning might be re-| great majority, they say it’s too good 
worse than a jest, an insult, duced to dialogue shape, thus : | news to be true. And there the matter 

It is not pretended that such an impor-| ‘* Father. I tell thee whet, my dear|stands. Nor will it be believed votil 
tant moral reformation can be brought) son, in all your strivings, you never will | your model Association is in operation, 
about all at once; it is not in the nature | do any good in your present isolated po- | and thea the Capitalisis will be at your 
of things that it should; it must be the/ sition. You and your brothers and sis-|service; not till then. By that time the 
work of time. But if it can be accom-| ters had better come home and joif me | public lands will be in the possession of 
plished, no matter as to time, and we | in the Associative movement which | /the rightful owners— all the people—as 
maintain that i is practicable; surely such | have been so long projecting. intended by the great Creator. We then 
atraly benevolent movement is at least} ‘ Son. No objections, father; but|need care nothing about the Capitalist. 
worthy of a trial. where’s the land which you propose to | He, as well as every one else, will be 

Yet there are among us, some well-in-|]ocate upon? You know that you have | forced into Association. What could one 
tentioned men who cling to the idea that | none. |solitary individual do upon 160 acres 
the human race is so radically bad, that} ** Futher. O, but I am trying to en-/of land? Nothing. Very few would 


all hope for the better this side the grave | list the sympathies of the Capitalists in | be found to ape Diogenes. 


} 
! 
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is visionary and useless. How poor that our favor. You know that it will be fur; The above is a specimen of our Na- 
mind must be which can only trace the | his interest as well as ours. tional Reform logic. But this fearful 
dark outlines of human nature! how! ‘ Son. O, pshaw! father; the Capi-|chasm betwixt labor and capital must be 
cold that heart that can see our fellow- talist don’t believe one iota of your filled up. tt has unhappily been too long 
man, even the most depraved, sunk in| scheme. He dves not see his true inter- | in existence. 

the mire of sin and misery, and fancy | est and never did. He hasbeen all alung| We have had an adjourned meeting 
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about Ireland. I did not attend. I knew] spirit of inquiry existing in many minds | give a few reasons why this is a suitahle 


all they had got to say and resolve upon, 
namely, to give poor lreland enother 
mouthful, but still to keep her in the 
same state of degradation. I understanm, 
however, that there was an attempt made 
by one or two persons at the meeting to 
stew up the cause of suffering in that 
unfortunate country, and also a remedy ; 
but this was considered out of order, and 
voted down, of course,— such an assem- 
bly did’ut convene to talk of causes. 


low long, it may be asked, will the 


people of the present day continue to, 


scrape at the surface of the evils that 
afflict humanity’ Why be afraid to look 
at causes? Does it not betoken the most 
despicable want of moral courage? Yet 
this is the nineteenth century; and we 
live in a Christian country, too! Ireland 
has been much in the same state for the 
last fifiy years, and yet we won't look at 
the root of her evils, — why! because 
these same evils come too near our own 
door’ This is the secret of the whole 
affair; it might disturb the present order 
of seciety in this country; there's the 
rub! There's a mighty problem staring 
us in the face for a solution. It must be 
solved, and that shortly, whether we will 


or not. 


{Correspondence of the Harbinger.] 


RELIGIOUS HOSTILITY. 
Mito, Me., March, 18-47. 

I find among many of the Congrega- 
tionalists in these parts, the most uncom- 
promising hostility to the cause of Asso- 
ciation. They assert that it starts 
wrong; it emanates from man, and it is 
bound to come to nought. They main- 
tain with a resolution that borders on ob- 
stinacy, ‘* that all causes for the improve- 
ment or happiness of man must originate 


be managed by the 


in the Church, must 
Church or it cannot succeed; that there 
is no possible way for society and the 


} 


world to be regenerated but through the 


regenerating effects of religion on indi- 
viuals.”’ | have put to them the ques- 
tions, whether the discoveries in relation 
to the uses to which steam is applied, the 
magnetic telegraph, the art of printiog, 
the mariner’s compass, a republican form 
of government, trial by jury, and all the 
mechanical discoveries reeorded in the 
patent office at Washington, originated in 
the Chureh; in the vain hope of geuing 
an admission by which I might prove that 
society has been benefited in an extraor- 
dinary manner by discoveries with which 
the Church had nothing to do. But all 
my efforts availed nothing. They have 
nailed their flag to the mast, and, right or 
wrong, they are determined that it shall 
never come down by their consent. But 


notwithstanding this, there is a liberal 
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in these parts, which is willing to re-| 
ceive truth, come from what quarter it 
may. There is a strong desire for a 


‘change in the present order of things 


prevailing, and a great consciousness that 
woful evils and shocking injustice exist 
thronghout society. I think there are) 
immense numbers throughout the North- 
ern States, and a considerable number at 
the South whose principles bear a very 
close resemblance to those of the Editor of 
the New York Tribune, and who are great 
admirers of his character. There is no 
doubt that among this class Mr. Greeley 
has distributed much good seed, which 
will prove in the harvest to have fallen in 
geod soil. The present and futare de- 
fenders of the doctrines of Fourier will 
find, as they proelaim their great truths 
in different sections of the country, that 
Mr. Greeley, through the Tribune, has 
gone before them, like John the Baptist, | 
preparing the way. 

I am sure that band of lecturers which | 
you send out will awaken a vast interest 
in the casue of Association. I am re- 
joiced at the respect they appear every 
where to meet. J only regret that they 
have it net in their power to go through 
the length and breadth of the land, and) 
never cease till they had delivered a 
conrse of leetures, and established socie- 
ties in every eity and every village in the 
Union. 


For the Harbinger. 


MODEL PHALANX IN THE WEST. 
Domain oF THE Wisconstn PHALANX, 2 
CereEsco, Wis., Feb. 8, 1847. 4 
Messrs. Egrors: —I have watched 
with deep s@licitude the movements of 
the American Associationists for some 
time past, toward the formation of a Mod- 
el Phalanx, and am highly gratified to 
see evident signs of its speedy commence- 
ment. Deeming it the duty of all friends 
of the cause to freely discuss every thing 
connected with the establishment of such 
an institution, and having learned with 
inuch pleasure that the speedy commence- 
ment bas been unanimously agreed upon, | 
the next subject is its location, which will, 
whem’ determined, have a great influence 
over the investments to be made. I was 
also much pleased to see you advocate the 
location in the West, for I think we ean | 
obtain capital more readily to invest in 
property in the West, where the property 
must rise in value under most circum- 


stances, than in the East where it is al- 
ready too high. But my object is more 
especially to introduee to your notice the 
domain of the Wisconsin Phalanx as a 
suitable place, and to urge it upon your 
attention, hoping a suitable committee 
will duly examine this and many others 
before a selection is made. I propose to} 


_ ee ee ey 


—— 


place, and the present a suitable time, 
and so forth, whieh I hope you will duly 
consider, and not attribute to me any un- 
due partiality, for it is the good of the 
cause I seek, without reference te our 
feeble movements in Cereseo. The fol- 
lowing are some of the advantages of 
the above location. — 

1. An uncommonly healthy situation, 
subject to no periodical diseases, or west- 
ern fevers. 

2. Its vicinity to the great connecting 
thoroughfare of the waters of the Mis- 
sisippi and the Lakes, being ten miles 
from the Fox river, which is also the 
market for obtaining pine lamber in ex- 
change for produce and the products of 


/mechanic’s shops. 


3. A rich and easily tilled soil, unen- 
cumbered with stone except in quarries, 
which will produce in abundance all the 
varieties of fruit and grain which are pro- 
duced in the Eastern or Western states. 

4. Ample quarries of lime-stone, 
building-stene, sand and clay in the vicin- 
ity of a beautiful location for a Phalan- 
stery. 

5. An ample water-power for the prac- 
tical purposes of a complete Association. 

6. A sufficient charter or act of incor- 
poration for al] joint stock purposes, be- 
ing procured for the purpose of an Asso- 
ciation, and a favorable public opinion 


through which the name could be altered 


er amended if necessary. 

7. Seventeen hundred acres of land, to- 
gether with improvements and personal 
property, amounting at a very low esti- 
mate to about thirty thousand dollars, 
entirely unencumbered, nearly all of 
which is in the hands of the true and de- 
voted friends of the cause, and is perma- 
nently invested without any desire or ex- 
pectation of the owners ever to withd:aw 
or dispose of the same. 

8. Improvements made with reference 
to the wants of an Association and not 
Isolation, very few of which would be 
found badly adapted to the warts of a 
Phalanx in the commeneement. 

9. A sinall band of devoted friends 
with three years practical experience in 
an attempt at Associative life, who with 
a very few exceptions are devoted men- 
tally and physically, in person and proper- 
ty to the cause, and who have not taken 
hold of the plough to look back, buat are 
persevering with au eye single to the end 
in view, 

10. A location in the centre of an or 
ganized township where a flourishing 
Association would continue to have (as 
we new have) a monopoly of the voters 
in the town, owing to the large prairies 
whieh in part surround us and which fur 
nish ample pasturage for our flocks but 
not suitable locations for isolated farms. 
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11. The construction of many tempo-| 
rary and necessary works in which we 
have already sustained much of the ne-| 
cessary loss, and also an organized band 
of devoted pioneers ready to goon with 
renewed energy on the reception of addi- 


tional means and members, the former of | 
which is much needed to develop rapidly | 
our system, but without which we shall | 
continue our course onward as hereto-| 


fore. 


' 
12. A strong desire of many members 


of the Wisconsin Phalanx to participate 
in the grand effort for a Model Phalanx, 
believing their experience would be of 
use to the cause. 


(Continued from p. 250.) 
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cannibals. There is but a prejudice, we 

| round thy name. say, with M. Gleizés, that separates. us 
+/** , : 

Breathe lowto me each pure enraptured thought, from those who devour each other, nor 
While thus thy arms my trusting heart en- | 15 that prejudice in our favor. Far worse 


twine ; |than the simple and direct privation of 
Call me by all fond meanings love hath wrought, | human life which the cannibal] feast -2- 
But O, Ianthis! ever call me thine! | quires, are the slow torments turning life 
aortas fee | into death and all its beauty and glory 
into the miseries of Hell, which men in- 

For the Harbinger. | flict on each other as their moral prey. 
CANNIBALISM. | The highest aspiration of the haman 
PERVERSION OF HUMAN LIFE AND 1nco- 80ul is for unity. In the recognition of a 
HERENCE OF MAN WITH THE ANIMAL. Centre whence all the varied forms of life 
CREATION THROUGH HIS SELFISH APpRo- around it derive their being, is implied 
the perception of a possible convergence 
‘and harmonic tendency of the peripheral 





Call me thy laurel! thy victorious crown! 
Wreathed in unfading 


PRIATION OF THEIR BODIES. 


= ; 
13. The smal] amount of means re-| Jn seeking the will of God upon any | ives; and the sentiment which prompted 


quired to seeure sufficient additional 
lands and water-power for the largest 
practical Phalanx. 

14. An agricultural district of country 
where the mechanical labor of an Asso- 
ciation will net fora long time come in 
competition with civilizees, and where 
most mechanical labor can be made profit- 
able. 

15.~AG location well adapted to the 
growing of wood and raising of stock. 

16. Excellent spring-water, so situated 
that it can be carried without applying 
force to the third or fourth stories of 
buildings. 

17. A surrounding settlement with a 
prevailing sentiment strongly in favor of 
our cause, of this location and institu- 
tion. 

18. Out of reach of the corrupting in- 
fluences of large cities. 

The foregoing are some of the reasons 
for calling your attention to this place. | 
hope to hear from other locations, both in 
the West and East, let us hear all sides, 
and thea decide and act with promptness 
aud decision and the object will be ae- 
complished. W. Cnase. 


LOVE’S PLEADING. 
BY MRS. MARY A. HEWITT. 


Speak tender words, mine own beloved! to me— 
Call me thy lily —thy imperial one! 

That like the Persian, breathes adoringly 
its fragrant worship ever to the sun. 


Speak tender words, lest doubt with me prevail-— 
Call me thy rose! thy queen rose! throned 
apart — 
That all unheedful of the nightingale, 


Folds close the dew within her burning heart. 


For theu’rt the sun that makes my heaven fair, 
Thy love, the blest dew that sustains me here ; 
And like the plant that hath its root in air, 
1 only live within thy atmosphere. 


Look on me with those soul-illumined eyes, 
And murmur low in love’s entrancing tone — 
Methinks the angel-lute of Paradise 


Had never voice so thrilling as thine own! 


Say I am dearer to thee than renown, 
My praise more treasured than the world’s ac- 
claim ; 


point of human conduct, we must study | - aes — we a — 
ee be satisfied until it has embraced in its 
circle of love all the degrees of ereated 
life, to repose at last iw the bosom of 
God. 

Conflict, in all its forms, belongs to the 
crude ages of Fetichism and Polytheism. 
It must disappear precisely in the ratio 
that men realize the meaning of that for- 
mula, now only a formula to so many, 
the Triune God. 

Sach is the verdict of moral or spirit- 
ual refraction on this subject. Shall we 
proceed to unfold the analysis? 

Ambition, in its true development, 
leagues inferior with superior: it is eut- 
raged in man, the chief of creation, by 
any violation of his benignant sway over 
his subjects, by any employment of fraud 
or violence; by all that opposes his will 
to theirs, and which in conquest without 
attraction, converts the king into the ty- 
rant. 

Friendship is outraged ; for there is no 
animal on which man now preys, which 


Truth is revealed to the soul of man in 
modes which correspond to the three 
manifestations of light to his eye in the 
material sphere. Refraction, Reflection, | 
and Diffraction.* 


Ist. Directly, through the sentiment 
of Unity which connects the soul with 
the central life of all, and the specific 
attractions or passioual colors into which 
the ray of Unity is decomposed. Man’s| 
soul is a prism which refracts the rays of 
divine truth, and being endowed with self 
consciousness, it may discover its law by) 
looking deeply and fearlessly into itself. 

We have an internal consciousness of the 
fitness or unfitness of any action to our be- 
ing. This branch of revelation the Friends | 


among religious sects have most distinetly 
recognized. Were it possible that a 
child cradled in love, allowed freely to 
expand its affections, could for the first 
time witness or perpetrate the violent 


death of an animal, without horror or re- “ ; ; 
is not capable of attachment to him, and 


most of them habitually manifest it on 
the slightest encouragement. Children, 


morse, then would the taking of life be 
sanctioned by the light of Divine truth re- 


fracted in the conscience of man. If, on 


, in whom friendship is the dominaat sen- 
the cvntrary, butchery in all its forms and 


nies timent, reciprocate this, and feel the eut- 
with all its accessories is repugnant to 


rage upow it in the death of their faver- 
our moral consciousness, sullied even as 


8 . _» ites. 
it is in the physical, moral and social 


Love, Love which expands to throw 
over all creation the charm of the one 


being in whom its life is rapt, with what 


strife of civilization, and perverted in so 
many by the irritation of chronic disease ; 


if still we instinctively shrink from blood 


a anes infinite tenderness does net Love greet 
and attach a sort of Cain mark to the g 


; the bird upon the bough, singing beside 
butcher, sv that the popular sentiment has 


~~ - . its mate; Love, on whose ravished eye 
sumetimes forbidden him to participate in . 


—_ aah nici " ' the secrets of the forest, of the waters, 
criminal jurisdiction ; if the mistress sick- . : ; 

of the air, are bursting with the purple 
light of a new creation; will vou ask 


Love to be your butcher? 


ens in passing the place where her cook 
executes her orders for dinner, and the 
child indignantly weeps at the death of its 


| - Ff the Chief” -_ “ , 
playmate; if, as I have known, the. very But if the Chief's benignant providence 


= he : and the Friend’s genial sympathy, and 
infant cries at the sight of a creature e ym 7 


the Lover's refined sentiment, refuse the 
dead or wounded, we may be sure there : 


. knife vou offer them, will veu rather 
is some foul wrong, some plague spot, , 


. : ; stick it into the ox that returns fro 
in the economy of our tables. We are & 2 into th nares 


ploughing your glebe, or the new-shorn 


*See “ Religious Question,” by Hugh Do- lamb that gambols at your feet, because 
herty,in La Phalange, and No. 14, of Harbin- YOu are all the children of the geed God ! 
Is it the still nearer and tenderer relation 


| ger, Vol. LL. 
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that you own through the common life | 


of our mother earth whose breast has 
nursed you, that will nerve your hand to 
strike? Strike, then; let it fall. You 
have hurried for one creature the term of 
transformation; you have struck out of 


Had you 


nature one phase of existence. 


destroyed a race, a species, their place 


would quickly be supplied at the great 
banquet. What then have you harmed? 
Why that mysterious revolt within you! 
that consciousness of outrage that rises 


to arraign you; why that sigh which, 


seems to ascend from the violated earth 
to lose itself in the infinite of space 
and of being? ‘* Take asand from the 
shore, take a drop from the ocean; less 
than saud, grain and drop, in man’s 
planet, one death and one crime. On 
the map trace all oceans and search out 
every shore; more than seas, more than 
lands in God's balance, shall weigh one 
death and one crime.” 

Now roll the careass beneath your 
fuot as it struggles in death, that the 
blood may flow free; flay it while the 
hide is soft and the ecareass warm and 
reeking ; quarter it, 
laps its bleod; why not eat while it is 
yet fresh and quivering with life, — thus 
prey the lion and the eagle ; they disdain 
your stale corpse, tender with incipient 
putrefaction ; — but you have no tusks, 
no claws, no beak; nature has omitted to 


see how your dog 


provide you with an apparatus for tearing 
the fibre, nay more, after you have by art 
supplied this deficiency, you still want 
the scissors teeth 
such food ; 


to cut and cominute 
true, therefore, you must 
wait till the maceration of decay aided 
by vour cook, shall have reduced it with- 
in 


the range of your masticating and 


digestive powers. At last, these prelim- 
inaries are accomplished ; you have made 
a savory meal, you have appropriated, 
you now assimilate the body of your 
fellow 


creature, your 


younger brother in nature. 


subject, your 
Now, count 
yvur gains; for the calm, equable cireu- 
lation, the cool, clear head, the quiet 
energy, the gentle recognition in all their 
delicate shades of the rights and positions 
of others, the fraternal communion with 
all the life of nature and Humanity, you 


have a fevered flush, a restless, com- 


bative sense of power lasting only during | 
the temporary excitement, craving its | 


repetition and sinking almost to utter 
helplessness if denied, and which is at 


best an overbearing concentration in your, 


own personality, with the wish to make 
all others in some manner subject to 
you. 

I have unconsciously drawn the national] 
character of John Bull and his race, the 
greatest flesh-eaters upon the earth, de- 
cidedly classed among the féiw by their 


hawk-like habits of uuiversal appropria- | hood. 
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tion, and whose intense selfishness has, | 
during the periods of subversion, gained 
them the most conspicuous position, and 
the widest sway. ‘There is no people, on 
the other hand, more afflicted by general 
indigence, crime, and the evils which 
grow out of the conflict of selfishness ; 
none perhaps among those whose general 
development brings them into comparison, 
who with a smaller exception, fail to at- | 


tain the higher social and spiritual life. 


Organic Refraction. 


Life is the sum and measured series 
formed by three collective branches of 
attraction, the Sensitive, Affective, and 
Distributive, which place man in external 
relations with material nature, with the | 
passional life of his own or other races, 
and with the arbitral principles of Anal- | 
ysis, Synthesis, and Alternation, by which 


all harmonies of movement are distributed 
in their series. 

But this conscious life with its attrac- 
tions, is the development of an internal, 
organic, and physical life known to us 
only through its results, which, though 
bound in the same frame and in a paral- 
lelism of well or ill-being from the cradle 
to the grave, yet never comes within 
the sphere of our consciousness, other- 
wise than by the diffusion of the sense 
of touch in an’ obseure degree through 
tissues which thus communicate the sense 
of their general health and vigor, or their 
disease in the varieties of pain and de- 
pression. 

This Organic life, which must precede 
the Sensitive and Affective in the order 
of time, is nevertheless, a refiection of 
them. The apparent paradox will be’ 
explained by the analogical relation of 
From 
the appearance of the branches in the air, 
we may infer the form of the root under 


the root of the tree to its branches. 


ground, in which the same type is ob- 
served, whether the pivoting tap root ol 
the bare straight pine, or the peripheral 
of both 


yielding an obscure and rudimental re- 


extension the spreading oak; 


Thus 
are the branches of the passional tree re- 


flection of the arboreseence above. 


flected in the organic and physical life. 
There is a special refraction of the pas- | 
sional principles in each kingdom. 


‘¢ We observe a foretyping of friendship 
and of love, in the different specific affini- 
ties of basic elements in compounds 
called ides or urets, and of bases with 
acids forming the ales and wes. 

‘*The mineral families are well known | 
to chemist, such as the chlorine group, 
chlorine, iodine, bromine, fluorine, and 
so forth; and those based on simple con- 
tiguity, to the mineralogist, who discov- 
ers veins of ore by the presence of other | 
minerals not always possessing either 
affinity of character, or tendency to com-| 
bine, with the metal in their neighbor- | 








‘* Ambition, considered as the source of 
order and degrees, is manifested in the 


regularity of atomic and crystalline com- 


binations ; in the catalytic influences by 
which bodies operate changes by their 
simple presence, and without combining 
with others, as in the conversion of cane 
into grape sugar by the presence of sul- 
phnriec acid; in the hierarchy of the 
acids from carbonic to sulphurie; and in 
the upward striving of the atom, in the 
successive combinations which lead it 
from mineral to vegetable, and from veg- 
etable to animal lite; whilst threugh all 


‘those varied and contrasted combinations, 


it ever co-operates, either blindly or wit- 
ingly, incoherently or in composite order, 
in its analysis or its synthesis, with the 
Arbiter of attraction, in a sphere prede- 
termined towards universal unify in the 
harmonies of creation.”’ 


In the vegetable kingdom, Friendship, 
the presiding influence in the industrial 
groups of the Phalanx, and the dominant 
passion of childhood, rules in the sphere 
of the leaf where it organizes the free 
Series, indeterminate as to numbers; hav- 
ing no pivotal group, and preserving 
simply the arboresent type of distribution. 
Here, as in the industrial groups of the 
Phalanx, the work is performed ; — the 
respiration, the digestion and assimilation, 
the with external nature 
through which the life of the tree is con- 
tinued and enlarged, and here reigns the 
principle of equality. 


commerce 


Now May brings on her balmy wing a 
subtler essence. Love pervades the plant, 
opeuing sweet buds and blushing flowers, 
and within the bridal sanctuary of their 
luxuriant petals, clasps in its charm the 
sexes of the plant, while all the fragrant 
air betrays their secret. 

Next in the summer of Ambition, we 
find strength, development, order; the 
skeleton frame of the wood grows firm 
and dense ; the bark in its several layers 
with sap vessels ascending and descend- 
ing, and glands, are now distinguished. 
To each series of root, branch, bark, 
leaf, flower, and fruit, its appropriate 
function, its respective rank, its position 
in the grand parade at purple morn, or 
golden sunset, or the beam of noon. 


‘In Autumn shines God’s bounty unconfined, 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives.” 


laces of rosy children now laugh among 


\the apples and upon the nut trees, and 


gather in their baskets the legacy of the 
year. Leaves have worked and flowers 
bloomed ; order has brought success and 
crowned itself with wealth, and life now 
passes into the seed of a new genera- 
tion. 

This is the reign of Familism. 

The distributive principle of Analysis 
has presided over mechanical and fune- 
tional distribution, over secretion in the 
major branch of absorption, and the minor 
of elimination of the several departments, 


absorbent, secernent, circulating or ex- 





us 
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cretory, in the common function of a 
leaf, flower, or fruit group. 

The alternating principle has deter- 
mined the successive changes in which 
unity and integral development has been 
evolved from transitions in the funetion 


and position of each part, and of each | 


ultimate moleenle as it follows still the 
stronger affinity. The whole exeretory 
sphere of functions is a sequence on its 
action. Unity has combined all in an in- 
tegral life, from which they issue and 
into which they tend. 

These principles 
ism, recognized by Physivlogy and Phre- 
nology, 
adapted to the conscious functional at- 


have classified the structures 
tractions of the soul. 

The distributive principles maintain 
here, in a wider sphere and intenser 
action, the same orders ef functions as in 


the vegetable. The aliernating is more 


sensibly developed in the periodicity of 


motions. 

The cardinal passions determine in the 
organic economy, as in the social industry 
of the Phalanx, two modes; the major, 
which tends to increased production, so- 
cial or individual nutrition and integral 
development ; and the miuor mode, which 
tends tu donation, division or elimination, 
and to the reproduction of the species. 
Incoherent societies are characterized by 
prevalence of the minor mathematical prin- 
ciples of subtraction or division ; the minor 


modes of industry, gain by donation as in 


marriage or inheritance, or by the loss of 


others, as in the exchange of false com- 
merce, which, without adding anything 
to the general wealth, takes from pro- 
ducer and consumer: by the minor pas- 
sional principles, the sexual and familism : 
by deterioration of the individual, and ex- 
cessive pullulation. In the individual 
organism during this period, the occiput 
and the pelvic region obtain a dispropor- 
tionate activity; the animal nature dom- 
inates over the moral and intellectual, and 
irritations of the reproductive apparatus, 
convert for numbers the brightest and 
freshest years of youth into such wretch- 
edness, that the hideous cruelty of that 
Sicilian king who chained his living 
captives to dead corpses, were a luxury, 
compared with the death 
within them. 


The major principles, 


conselous 


Friendship and 
Ambition, presiding over productive in- 
dustry and development, whose laws are 
addition and multiplication, determine in 
the organism the functions of nutrition 
and circulation, and rule in the major 
organic industry of the 


stomach, and digestive 


lungs, heart, 


organs, located in 


the thorax and upper abdomen, together 


With those portions of the cerebro spinal 
and ganglionic nervous systems associated 
with them in function. 


in the animal organ- | 








The minor principles, Love and Famil- 
ism, presiding over the reproduction of 
the species, whose laws are subtraction 
and division, determine in the organism, 
the sexual and maternal funetions, and 
rule in the minor organic industry of the | 
reproductive organs, contained in the in- 
ferior or pelvie region, with the exception 
of the mamme, to which are assigned a 
position in the nobler or thoracic region ; 
typing the dignity of the maternal fune- 
tions and their specifie adaptation to the 
highest feminine development. 

The same distinction obtains within 
the organism as within the society, be- 
tween the affective and distributive | 


spheres, —the distributive pervade all, | 





they reside in the tissues, mucous, se- 
rous, glandular, &c., of which the or- 
gans are composed, —the affective, in the 
integral life of the organs themselves. 
The Cabalist determines alike in the 
mucous follicle of the lung, or the mu- 
cous follicle of the intestine, secretion ; | 


bat in the lung, an organ which places! 
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seeretion is chyle. ‘Thus the distributive 
principles simply characterize the pro- 
cesses of each passional group or organ 
in its specific functions. 

When we shall have discovered the 
classification of the products of the nata- 
ral kingdoms by the passional principles 
which preside over their creation, we 
shall by their correspondences with the 


different organs of our souls and bodies 


be enabled to discriminate without @ 
groping empiricism, the articles of food 
most conducive to the development of 
each, and the medicine adapted to the 
cure of its diseases. This will complete 


her friends of the rose bower or some other 
table groups; she may become quite distin- 
guished in the fine arts of the kitchen, may be 
chief of a series; but that will be incidental. 


| Friendship, sociality, and the charm of the 


function im itself, are the true moving springs. 
The sentiment of friendship and not that of 
ambition, evidently develops itself at the table. 
We can draw little inference as to ambition, 
| from the mode in which hospitality is exercised, 
whether one dish or twenty are set before us, 


man in relation with the aerial sphere, | whether simply or exquisitely prepared. It is 
and over which Ambition presides, the| the sphere of sight which seems peculiarly to 
secretion is of oxygen; whilst io the | belong to ambition. It is in decorations, insignia, 
bowel, an organ which places man in | P@rade, badges, medals, banners, that it asserts 
| itself, from the rebes of the monarch, the uni- 
| form, epaulettes, crosses of the general, from 
| the dress of the gentleman, the huckster, the 


relation with the earth and its pan 
and over which F riendship presides, * the | 


*In connection with this, we observe the | 
sense of taste, the avenue of the digestive sys- | 
tem, peculiarly associated with the passion of | 
Friendship. 
of hospitality, and the centre of friendly rela- 
tions. Even where human unity is most com- | 
pletely broken ; with all savage and barbarous, as | 
well as civilized nations; amongst the Ishmael- | 
ites of the Arabian desert, whose hand is against | 
every man and every man’s hand against them ; | 
—to eat together is a seal of good faith and of | 
brotherhood ; and there is no more melancholy 
sign of our social incoherence, than the violation | 
of this sentiment at the tables of our hotels and 
bearding-houses, where strangers eat together 
without speaking. A sacred instinct of nature 
establishes towards those we eat with, a claim | 
To gentle | 
and simple, to the peasant or the lord, the 
student in his college rooms, or the Indian in | 


of good will and mutual service. 


his tent; the first thought that a friend or a/ 
stranger suggests as he crosses the threshold of | 
the homestead, is to get him something to eat, 
It is true, that where 
aristocratic notions prevail, Ambition embraces | 


vo — | 
the table in its sphere of etiquette, but not more | 


and the best they have. 


than every other place of meeting; not more 
than in the simple act of passing through a door. | 
Its tone at the table is softened and absorbed in | 
that of friendship if the compaay be happily | 
The table, and all | 
departments of industry connected with it, in the 
kitchen, the garden, &c., 


assorted in dther respects. 


will hardly be more | 
elevated in the social order, than those of other | 


| of a higher life. 


| conviet,—that we infer at a glance their res- 
pective rank in the social scale. The regal 
characteristic of the eag!e. is an eye that turns 


The table is every where the altar | undazzled to the noonday sun; of the lion and 


his brother potentates of the cat tribe, that their 
eyes flash fire in the dark. These, with the 
mane and the crested plume, ‘the majestic 
motion and the soaring flight; afterwards the 
roar and the piercing scream of their voices, are 
the signs of their rank and sovereignty, and 
least of all what they feed upon or how they 
eat it. Finally, we confess that without wishing 
to detract at all from the importance of gas- 
tronomy, gastrosophy, and their allied functions ; 


| nay, with all the sympathies of a gourmand for 


the harmonies of the palate, we cannot allow to 
their relative developments in Harmony a rank 
which would just:fy their affiliation with ambi- 
tion, and the petits pates of the Babylonian 
campaign (Unite 4th vol.) have lain for the last 
eighteen months undigested on our stomach, 
The more development we have of our affec- 


| tive and spiritual life, the less we care about 
| eating. 


The excitements of the table and the 
pleasures of taste are a sort of pis aller, to 
which we are driveg like the drunkard for want 
The finest races of the earth 
and the finest lives every where, are by so 
means those in whom the sense of taste domi- 
nates, but whose eating is of the simplest char- 
acter. We shall certainly seek in Harmony a 


| pure and beautiful food; we shall recognize as 


a legitimate and honorable sphere of industry 
all that is connected with it; but the higher 


branches of domestic industry, of the loom or | harmonies of the other senses in the sphere of 


the mechanic arts ; and in the culinary industry | 
as in others, whether in reference to the internal 
constitution of the group or to the impulse com- 
municated to it by the attractions of the table, 
we find friendship, sociality, the dominant prin- 
ciple. Clara likes to make a syllabub or a dish 


of maccaroons because they are favorites among 


sound and color and motion, with the fine arts 
which spring from their marriage with the affee- 
tive passions; and the social diversions them- 
selves, must, while they exalt and render com- 
posite the charm of the table, absorb our pre- 
sent tendencies to gormandizing and cannibal- 
ism. 
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the science of Homeopathy. We cannot! ance to result from a food which, while|is worthy of notice. It is not only the 











— 


whose health we find connected with the 


here pursue this subject. It suffices me in its varied and delicate savors | finer, the more spiritual qualities of }ife 


have shown the existence of the passion- | to gratify the refined palate and determine 
al principles in the organic life ont of | harmonies in the sphere of taste, shall be 
which they spring. We are now pre-| nutritive without exciting or disturbing 
pared to understand the meaning of Or-| the normal state of life. 

ganic Refraction, and shall expect that a| By the following table from Tiede- 
diet in the attainment of which the four | mann's Physiology we find the nutri- 


cardinal passions of the soul are perverted| ment much less in the same amount of 


and outraged, should produce, in its assim-| animal than of vegetable food, though 


'abstinence from flesh. Are the millions 
| of European laborers who can get no 
meat, less or more robust than the thou- 
sands of wealthier persons who eat it? 
Amongst our Indians, the finest specimens 
of manhood are found in the Camanche 
‘nation, which, as I have been informed 


wation, corresponding perversions and dis-| Liebig and others have ascertained that by a gentleman who lived several years 


eases in the organs of our bodies over|\in both, this nutriment consists in the 
which those principles respectively preside. | same proximate principle, proteine. 

We discern, then, in these parallel and} Nutriment in 1,000 parts of 
concomitant existences, the conscious life | 


RE. 60 ccctesele 
Nuts,..0sc00c0s980 


F Mutton,.......298 
and the organic life, a unitary essence, a| Beef,..........260 


} , oe / Pork,.. .000+000240 Barley,..+++++-920 
unitary lau of development. eae Bread,.........800 


; ; ‘ 
It remains to apply in practice to the} Haddock,......180 Oats,.....+++..742 
> —a st t. |  Chisken.icces 0 Tamarinds,....840 
sphere of wee life, the ange | Blood,. ..20+000215 Molasses,......866 
which onr consciousness reveals to us in Codfish,.......210 Rice,.....+.---880 


> - . . 9 +h 
that of sensitive and affective life. Sole,ssseeeeeee210 — Almonds,.... - .656 


Of the attractions which constitute our} It is, then, from stimulant principles 


conscious life, we fvel that in proportion | added to the nutritive, and determining | 


to their energy is their resistance to all | temporarily a greater tension and rapid- 
forces which oppose or disturb their pre-| ity of our vital functions, that the sup- 
sent state, and their tendency to react in| posed greater nutritive power of animal 
an opposite direction when the control- | food depends. 

ling foree is removed; whilst conversely| Now what does daily experience and 
every surfeit or excess proportionally common sense teach us on this point? Are 
diminishes the erergy of the attraction. | our muscular forces in requisition, are we 
In some extracts, in the third and fifth ona journey, or felling a tree, or plongh- 
numbers of the fourth volume of the! ing when the dinner hour is announced * 
Harbinger, from an unpublished Thesis, If we would preserve the state we then 
we have shown this law to be common to. have attained, and continue without incon- 


all the spheres of attraction — Physical,| venience the same exertion; shall we 
Organic, Sensitive, Aifective and Distrib- | sncceed best after a stimulating meal of | 
utive. Among the sensitive passions, we | flesh, which from its stimulation requires | 
habitually recognize that privation of! a greater quantity to satisfy us and a rest, 


their normal stimuli, as of light, sound,! of several hours for digestion, or after a 


savory food, odors; increases their sus-| meal of bread and fruits? The latter 


ceptibility to those impressions; whilst| does not change our state, but simply 
blindness, deafness, loss of taste, &c., to supplies the material fur forming blood 
a greater or less extent, follows on the | and tissue, and leaves the nervous system 
exposure to light, sound, &c., too in-| undisturbed, conscious of its real re- 
tense. We may follow this through the! sources, neither excited nor depressed. 


minuter shades of the varieties of stim-| Thus also with the student solving a 
uli, as in the green spectra which come problem ; with the lover, whose senti- | 
before the eye when fatigued by red.) ment is vividly active ; their instinct de- | 
We need hardly here apply this obvious termines a simple analeptic nourishment. | 
Jaw to the Affective passions, but refer| It is only when the sense of health and | 
to the article abuve mentioned, where the | vigor, and the wish to continue the exist- | 
principle is more fully exhibited in its! ing state gives way to a sense of disease 
connection with the dual law of direct and debility, and the wish to change the 


and inverse development. 


not, but to give the coat to him who! fraction or the condition of life in the | 
would take the cloak;"’ of the homa@o-' Jarge classes of mankind whose diet is 
pathic principle, that diseases are cured the most exclusively vegetable teach us 


by agents capable of determining similar! on this point! 
morbid states ; or of the aniversal formula | 


This principle applied tg the organic whose tenets is the sacredness of life, and | 
life on the question of diet, determines who have enjoyed exemption from cholera 
the highest health and power of endur- | and other epidemic and endemic diseases, 





present state, that the morbid appetite 

The elasticity of life, and the corrollary -eraves flesh or other stimulants. From | 
of reaction against disturbing forces, is| personal experience we may proceed to 
the basis of Christ's principle to ‘* resist | general facts. What does national re- 


In this country the vegetable eaters | 
for the removal of moral or organic ten-| are so few that it is difficult to institute a 
dencies, to operate by absorbent substitu- | fair comparison. The health enjoyed by 
lion. a Christian sect of Philadelphia, one of 


‘in that wild region, subsists almost ex- 
clusively on parched wheat and the fruits 
of the soil. Lewis and Clark make siin- 
ilar mention of the Ricaras. The nations 
of Typee, amongst others of the Pacific 
Islanders to whom mariners have long 
agreed to award the prize for a glorious 
| physical development we are informed live 
|on their fruits and vegetables, using meat 
very seldom, at their anniversaries or 
other great festivals. Melville, who took 
advantage of their chief's liberality to 
feed his serofulous leg on pork, had cer- 
tainly a good opportunity of observing 
this. 

Such is, however, by no means the 
uniform character of the Pacifie Islanders. 
It is especially among the Marquesas and 
Wellington Islands, who excel all the 
rest. Their food consists of the bread- 
fruit, banana, cocoa nut, yam, &c., the 


| 
i 
| 
j 
| 


delicious natural products of the soil. 
We refer to ‘* Lamb’s Reports — Manners 
and Customs of all Nations,’’ or, as the 
English copy may not be easily procura- 
ble, to the extracts which Mr. Graham 
has made, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters, second volume, of his ** Lee- 


| 


tures on the Science of Human Life.” 
We find the ‘* Laplanders, Samoides, 
Ostiacs, Tongooses, Burats, Kamtsea- 
dales, in northern Europe and Asia; the 
Esquimaux in the northern, and the na- 
| tives of Terra del Fuego in the southern 
extremity of America;’’ (the whole range 
of climate in which prejudiced physiolo- 
gists have insisted on the necessity of an- 
imal food, and where the people live al- 
most entirely upon it,) ‘* the smallest, the 
weakest, and least brave people of the 
globe.”” We may rank with them ina 
better climate, the New Hollander, who 
| likewise does not cultivate the soil. 

In a climate searcely less rigorous, we 
find the Russian, nourished on simple and 
coarse vegetable food, among the most 
robust of the human race. In other lati- 
tudes we may contrast the superior or- 
‘ganization of the beautiful Circassians, 


those flowers of Asia, whose country is 
itself a garden; with their not very dis- 
tant neighbors, ‘‘the hideous Calmucks, 
who devour indiscriminately every ani- 
mal they ean kill.” 

**The peasantry of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, whose food is potatoes and 
buttermilk, are celebrated as the hand- 
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somest race in England.’’ The Irish, | 
notwithstanding their squalid poverty aud 
the imbruting labor to which they have 
been subjected for so many generations, 
are, in spite of whiskey, still among the 
finest races of the globe. 

In the torrid zone, and among the in- 
tense heats of the low Mexican cvast, 
there still remain descendants of the 
native races now broken w labor, of 
whose Herculean powers I have heard a 
sea captain who had traded there for log- 
They 
would come a distance of twelve and 
fifteen miles from their houses to the sea 
board, work through the day as porters, 
carrying loads of five or six hundred 
weight, and return home to their families at 


wood, speak with admiration. 


evening. Their food was maize and water. 

The history of the athletic games of 
Greece affords us some interesting facts 
on this subject. 

“The regimen of the early gymnasia,”’ 
says Rollin, ** consisted only of dried figs, 
nuts, fresh curds, boiled grain, and a 
coarse sort of bread. 
bidden to use wine, and required to ob- 


They were for- 


serve the strictest continence. In later 
times, when, together with other corrup- 
tions which had grown up between them, 
flesh had come to be generally used, its 
effect was so manifest upon their mental 
powers that the stupidity of the athlete 
became proverbial.’’ 

The hervie eras both of Greece and 
Rome, that of Israel marching to its 
promised land, and of Persia in the reign 
of Cyrus, are all characterised by the 
prevalence of vegetable diet. 

**Cyrus, who raised Persia from an 
obseure, rude colony to one of the most 
powerful and splendid empires that the 
world ever saw, — who perforined more 
extraordinary marches, fought more bat- 
tles, won more victories and exhibited 
more personal prowess and bodily power 
of effort and endurance than almost any 
general that ever lived, subsisted from 
childhood on the simplest and plainest 
diet of vegetable food and water; and 
his Persian soldiers who went with him 
through all his career of conquest, and 
shared with him all his hardships, toils 
and dangers, — with whom he was able 
to march thousands of miles in an ineredi- 
bly short time, and conquer armies double 
the number of his own, were like himself, 
trained from childhood on bread, cresses 
and water, and strictly adhered to the 
same abstemiousness even in the hour of 
victory, when the luxuries of captured 
cities lay in profusion around them. ‘The 
immortal Spartans of Thermopyle, were 
from infancy nourished on the plainest 
and coarsest vegetable aliment; and the 
Roman army in the period of their great- 
est valor and gigantic achievements, sub- 
sisted on plain and coarse vegetable fuod. 
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“It is well known that among the |she was hungry and benumbed with cold, 
and looked so downeast! 
flakes fell on her yellow hair, which 
curled so prettily round her neek, but she 


re 
bravest and most hardy and endaring | 
soldiers that composed the army of Na- | 


} 
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The snew 


poleon in his wonderful career, were! gid not heed that. 


those who had all their lives subsisted on | 

a coarse vegetable diet. 
Hungarian peasants from the Carpathian | 
mountains,’ says a young Polish noble- | 
man, ‘are among the most active and | 
powerful men in the world: they live 
almost entirely on oatmeal and potatoes.’ | 
The Polish soldiers under Buonaparte 
would march forty miles in a day and 
fight a pitched battle ; and the next morn- 
ing be fresh and vigorous for further 
duties.”’ 

Let this answer these objectors who, 
because the era of Harmony is not yet 
arrived, fear that they shall become too 
sweet tempered, too much like little 
babies, to get through their civilized 
fighting in a creditable manner ; that they 
will not be able to make their mark upon 
their time. If they expect to do it by 
the help of beef, they are leaning ona 
broken reed. 
in soiling the pages of the Harbinger 
with these military heroics, and of seem- 
ing to pander for a moment to that ering- 
ing spirit which glorifies such miserable 
perversions of human energy in this, the 
nineteenth century. 
ny was all obscured, and the prejudices 
of education placed the highest virtue in 
“successful conflict, then these things had 
their legitimate place. The finest devel- 
opments of character often occurred in 
war, and therefore we must allow the 
nobler elements of the warrior’s charac- 


We feel some compunetion 


When human desti- 


ter to illustrate these organic habits 
which, being founded in the essence of 
the soul, must, in all ages, most conduce 
to manly energy and to passional as well 
as physical development. 

To be Continued. 


THE LITTLE MATCH GIRL. 
A Christmas Story. 
BY THE DANISH PUET, ANDENSON. 


It was so terribly cold; it snowed, and 
the evening began to be dark: it was 
also the last evening in the year, New 
Year’s Eve. On this cold, dark evening 
a poor little girl went into the street with 
bare head and naked feet. It is true she | 
had shoes on when she went from home, | 
but of what use were they? They were! 
very large shoes, her mother had last 
worn them, they were too large ; and the | 
little one lost them in hurrying over the 
street as two carriages passed quickly by. 
One shoe was not to be found, and the 
other a boy ran away with, saying that 
he could use it for a cradle when he had | 
children himself. The little girl now 
went on her small naked feet, which | 
were red and blue with cold; she carried 
a number of matches in an old apron, and 
held one bundle in her hand. Neo one 
had bought of her the whole day, no one 
had given her a farthing. Poor thing! | 


‘last Christmas; a thousand 


The lights shone out from al] the win- 


‘The Polish and dows, and there was such a delicious 
‘smell of the roast beef im the street; it 


was New Year's Eve, and she thought 
of that! 

She sat down in a corner between two 
houses; the one stood a little more for- 
ward in the street than the other; and 
drew her legs up under her to warm her- 
self, but she was still colder, and she 
durst not go home ; she had not sold any 
matches, or got a single farthing! Her 
father would beat her; and it was also 
cold at home, they had ouly the roof di- 


‘rectly over them, and there the wind 


whistled in, although straw and rags 
were stuffed in the largest crevices. 

Her little bands were almost benumbed 
with cold. Ah! a little mateh might do 
some good, durst she only draw one out 
of the bundle, strike it on the wall, and 
warm her fingers. She drew out one 
match! how it burned! it was a warm 
clear flame like that of a little candle, 
when she held her hand round it; it was 
a strange light! 

The litle girl thought she sat by a 
large iron stove with brass balls on the 
top; the fire burned so nicely and 
warmed so well! Nay, what was thai? 
The little girl stretched out her feet to 

arm them, too; when the flame went 
out, the stove vanished, she sat with a 
burnt match in her hand. Another was 
struck, it burned, it shone; and where 
the light fell on the wall it became as 
transparent as crape ; she looked direetly 
into the room, where the roasted goose 
stuffed with apples and prunes steamed 
so charmingly on the table which was 
laid out, and covered with a shining 
white cloth and fine porcelain service. 
W hat was still more splendid, the goose 
sprung off the dish and waddled along 
the floor with knife and fork im its back ; 
it came directly up to the poor girl. 
Then the match went out, and there was 
only the thick cold wall to be seen. 

She struck another match. Then she 
sat nuder the mest charming Christmas- 
tree; it was stili larger and more orna- 
mental than that she had seen through 
the glass deor at the rich merchant’s, the 
candles 
burned on the green branches; and met- 


ley pictures, like those which ornament 


the shop windows, looked down at her. 
The little girl lifted up both her hands, 
then the match was extinguished, the 
many Christmas candles rose higher and 
higher; she saw that they were bright 
stars: one of them fell and made a fiery 
stripe in the sky. ‘* Now one dies!” 
said the poor girl, for old grandmother, 
who had alone been kind to her, but whe 
was now dead, had told her that when a 
star falls, a soul goes up to God! 

She again struck a match against the 
wall, it shone al] around, and her old 
grandmother stood in the lustre, se shin- 
ing, so mild and blissful. ** Grand- 
mother,’’ exclaimed the little girl, ‘teh! 
take me with you! | know you will be 
gone away whea the match goes out, 
like the warm stove, the delicious roast 
goose, and tke delightful Christmas- 
tree!’ and she struck in haste the whele 
remainder of matches that was in the 
bundle; she would not lose sight of 
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grandmother, and the matches shone with | course towards the idea of the future, far! Jesus, should be to assemble or to bind 


such brilliancy that it was clearer than in 
broad daylight. Grandmother had never 
before looked so pretty, so great; she 


lifted the poor little girl ap in her arms, | 
and they flew so high, so high, in splen-| 
dor and joy, there was no cold, no hun- | 


ger, no anxiety ; they were with God. 
But the little girl sat in the corner by 

the house, in the cold morning hour, 

with red cheeks, and with a smile round 


her mouth, dead, frozen to death, the| 


last evening of the old year. 


. - : : | 
New Year's morning rose over the! 
little corpse as it sat with the matches, of 


which a bundle was burned. But no one 


knew what beautiful things she had seen, | 


in what splendor and gladness she had 
entered with her old grandmother into 
New Year's Joys. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE REDEMPTION, 


AND THE RETURN TO THE CHRIS-| 


TIANITY OF JESUS CHRIST. 


(Concluded from p. 248.) 


The human intellect, after having ac- 
cepted false, absurd, fatal dogmas about 


God, the world, man and destiny, revolted | 
against them and against the authority | 


which imposed and still maintained them. 
So long as it had a serious contest to 
sustain, it expended its activity in fight- 
ing; but after the victory, the human 
soul is left without doctrine, without 
religion, without a superior and directing 
idea, without faith. Then hangering for 


its noblest, its sublimest nourishment, 


society has uttered painful groans; feel- | 


ing the worm of scepticism gnawing at 
its vitals, it has understood that religious 


faith was as necessary to the spirit of the) 


social man, as bread to the body of the 
individual. 

The conservative rear guard of the old 
doctrines rejoice at this spiritual famine. 


Not conceiving its meaning, they augur 


from it a return to the spirit of the past. | 


Some light or weak characters; men 


who have got tired ; literary butterflies, | 


novelists and journalists, catching at reli- 


gion and philosophy to gild their triviali- 
ties; thoughtless young persons, struck 
with the beauties of Christian art, whose 
key our age has found, — visiting the 
past in their imagination, in love with 


beautiful Madonnas and romantie legends, | 


have supposed that our society was going 
in all simplicity back to the faith of the 
middle ages. Such conclusions are un- 


They have 


founded, — even childish. 


seep one wave retreat, but far from re- | 


turning to the past, the social tide has 
Mind having shaken 
off its old yoke and paused a moment in 


but begun to rise. 


simple negation, now recognizing the ne- 
cessity of a faith, and seeking a position 
which will certainly not be that of the 
twelfth century, evidently continues its 


| from returning to the dogmas of the past. 
|Man, after a prelude to his taking pos- 
session of the earth by a decisive demon- 
stration of his strength, his intellect and 
(his industry, cannot resume that blind, 


‘insensate creed which debased the earth. 
| He still hesitates, but he will soon need 
the intelligent and luminous faith which 
unites him with Heaven. 

The clear and brilliant idea of man's 
destiny, such as we disclose it, has not 
yet enlightened, and does not dwell in all 
minds ; but the future incontestably be- 
longs to it. Already, earnest spirits turn 
to the social question, and foresee the 
reign of treedom, harmony, happiness, 
upon the earth. 

We deny not that much timidity, nu- 
/merous prejudices, trouble and contradic- 
tion yet prevail; but it is not less evident 


that we wurn to the side of the light, and 
the great proof we have to give of it is, 
that even in the bosom of the Protestant 


and Catholic churches, we begin to under- 
stand that the doctrine of Christ has been 
|perverted in its application; that far 
from having exclusively for its object the 
exceptional salvation of the individual in 
the other world, its chief object is the so- 


cial Salvation of Humanity in this world, 


as well as in other lives. We recognize 


at last that Christianity can only be re- 


stored to its primitive grandeur and pow- 


men together, and consequently that far 
from secluding itself from the world, and 
from society, religion should fecundate 
the world, and expect its own develop- 
ment from the sociality in which it merg- 
es, and of which it is only and can only 
be the culminating and synthetic fact. 
Unhappily, the depositaries of authority 
are in the ecclesiastical body, precisely 
the men who understand least the tenden- 
cies of the modern mind. ‘Their repug- 
nance to the social transformations which 
and which the 
genius of humanity will soon accomplish, 
are so strong, that doubtless the official 
church will leave to the world the first 
step in this movement of peaceful organ- 
ization which is to realize the thought of 


the times command, 


| . 
Jesus, and whose accomplishment should 


have been its own task. We must not 
however accuse too much; the Church 
has been unintelligent, she has ceased to 
march before the people, she has taken 
refuge and shut herself up in the past, 
and left the new spirit to form beyond 
her precincts and without her aid. She 
has desired that all should remain in 
statu quo, and has pronounced a general 
anathema against all trausformation, 
This is tue. But on the other side, the 
innovating spirit has long been only disor- 
derly and revolutionary ; philosophy has 


only made heaps of ruins, and the nations 


'er, on condition of accepting this inter- | 


| ° 

pretation which shows the gospet as the 
| primitive source of every fruitful view 
How 


intellectual tendencies are 


of the amelioration of society. 


many 
shown in laical society, which without 


such 


wishing to depart from the conquests of 
philosophy, would attain a religious idea 
agreeing with reason and with its still 
vague presentiments upon the future of 
humanity! Nothing is more natural, but 
what is remarkable, is that this religious 
movement now stirs the ranks of the 
clergy, whom a new spirit penetrates. 
And was it not indeed impossible that a 
body so numerous as the clergy, includ- 
| ing many members full of light, of high 
‘virtue, and of true aspiration, should re- 
| main entirely behind, and never follow 
‘the march of society’s progress? This 
idea also germs and opens in its bosom, 
that to replace the Church in its true po- 
sition in the mind of the people, she 
must be presented not as denying and 
condemning the world, but as announcing 
and promising to it the laws of God and 
the fruits of justice, of liberty, of peace, 
and of happiness, with which they alone 
ean cover it. Many priests, Catholics 
and Protestants, especially in France and 
Germany, and already even in England 
and the United States, understand then 
that the essential character of all religion, 


and so much more that of the religion of | 


are yet saturated with the terrible sol- 
she has ruined and 
overthrown altars and thrones. 

Thus despite incontestably progressive 
tendencies and desires, Philosophy, for 
want of having clearly and distinctly con- 
ceived the destiny of man and recognized 
the regular and peaceful avenues to it, 


vents with which 


has only known how to inaugurate the 
revolutionary spirit. And it has so firm- 
revolution to 
that of innovation, that it has persuaded 


powers and peoples, that the revolutionary 


ly soldered the idea of 


principle and the principle of social pro- 
gress are but one and the same thing; so 
that the masses are empassioned for revo- 
lutions, and the the Outraged powers are 
disposed to rear up against all that pre- 
sents a character of innovation and of 
Though this unhappy spirit of 
revolution has in latter times lost much of 


progress. 


its power, in proportion as the ideas of 
organization and the principles of the 
true social science has gained ground ; it 
is yet strong enough to keep up a blind and 
deplorable hatred in the field of subver- 
sive politics. Besides, and it is on this 
point that we must especially enlighten 
place it on its 
guard; now that social science begins to 
spread in the world, the revolutionary 
spirit seeks to tura to its own profit the 
force of associative arguments to denatu- 
ralize its essentially peaceful character, 


public sentiment, and 
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to distort the principles of social harmony | 
to the sanction of discord and of war. 
Thus we see writers blinded on one side 
by revolutionary prejudice, and by the 
political feuds which our fathers have be- 
queathed to us, but which we should now 
have the wisdom to repudiate, and forced 
on the other side to confess the power of 
the great principle of Association re- 
duced to form by Fourier; seeking con- 
trary to the very essence of this principle, 
to make a revolutionary ferment. ‘They 
assume to energize the struggle of class- 
es and interests which are now contesting, 
in the very wame of the idea which at 
last brings the means of connecting and 
uniting them. But ought this reasoning 
to surprise us in an age where the Gos- 
pel, whose fundamental thought we shall 
not dispute to be the elevation of the 
principles of peace, of charity, of the 
union of men among themselves and 
with God ; when the gospel of Jesus, we 
sav, is ransacked every day as an arsenal 
of revolution, when even a priest, potent 
in word, but of a weak, vacillating, 
wandering and feverish intellect, has 
cast into the astonished world the name 
of him who has been the most per- 
fect expression, the purest emanation of 
love, as a terrible signal of overthrow, 
vengeance and extermination. 

Ah, surely, these inconceivable, these 
monstrous alliances of the sacred prinei- 
ples of the union and happiness of men, 
with the bloody doctrines of the genius of 
revolutions ; this insensate transformation 
of the angel of social progress into a de- 
mon of ruin, are not made to enlighten 
men, nor to calm their disordered pas- 
sions, nor to convert the social powers to 
the cause of the progress and the happi- 
ness of humanity, which is however their 
cause also, unless we refuse to count 
them in Humanity. 

And you, who leaving the austerities of 
the cloister, suddenly intoxicate your- 
selves upon a liquor which has now ceas- 
ed to turn the heads of ripe men; what 
would not have been your glory if you 
had been equal to the high mission which 
was offered you! if you could have sacri- 
ficed the fame, however great, but vain 
and fleeting, of a barren revolt, to the 
unfolding and utilizing of the spirit which 
appeared in the ranks of the church; if 
in place of seeking to harness Jesus to 
the bloody car of revolution, you had 
shown this church, over which you had 
then so much power, that the gospel of 
Jesus called Humanity to the peaceful 
paths of great social ameliorations, and 
promised to the future, justice, liberty, 
and happiness! Priest of Christ, and 
apostle of Humanity, you must combat 
and conquer this error which has subdu- 


ed you ; this ignorant and barbarous idea, 
which arms with a sword and burning 
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torch, the genius of progress. We must | 
present this beautiful genius to the peo- 
ple, to the church, and to the king ; hold- | 
ing in her band the olive branch and the) 
vine wreath ; invoking the aceomplish- 
ment of Christ's law, and repeating his | 
anathemas against violence, destruction, | 
and war. From your position you could | 
make the church hear, and formally con- | 
fess, that retrograde paths are false as. 
well as those of revolutions ; that the | 
benefit of the promise was not limited to | 
the other life ; that this earth belongs to! 
God, is fit to receive his laws, and that, 
like Heaven, it must manifest his good- | 
And if the chureh | 
had been slow formally to accept this ; 
your words gathered by the world, would 
have borne guod fruit; but for that, they | 
If we insist on | 
the particular fact in question, it is be-| 
cause it peculiarly illustrates this associa- | 





ness, his Providence. 


must first be intelligible. 


tion as false and ineunsistent as it is fatal, | 
of the principle of social progress with 
the revolutionary principle. A noisy re- 
volt, a strange union of the gospel with 
the most violent and most subversive doc- 
trines; an apocalyptic, dithyrambic, in 
which the poorest and stalest common | 
places of the press were rejuvenated in a 
style which rose to the forms of the pur- 
est poetry, and which falls to the most vul- 
gar melodramic declamation; a work of 
sound and fury, of philosophy and mysti- | 
cism, of love and hatred; has retarded 
and compromised the happy movement. 
which worked in the bosom of the charch 
herself, and which prepared the concilia- 
tion of two great and still hostile mani- 
festations of human intelligence, Reason 
and Fairn. 

Many members of the clergy whose 
thought, preoccupied with the social sal- 
vation of humanity, had begun to under- 
stand that wealth, liberty, popular happi- 
ness ; finally that real progress, with all 
its power and its earthly glory, far from 
being condemned by the word of Christ, 
on the contrary, truly developed it. Many 
of those men whom the spirit of the fu- | 
ture touched, and warmed, and whose in- 
fluence might have linked the future with 
the past, have started with fright from 
the past. Beholding this bloody and fu- 
rious expression, it seemned to them that 
if the Levite converted to progress, was 
himself drawn to sacrifice to the revolu- | 
tionary principle, and to consecrate his | 
gospel to it; this word of progress must, 
only be a fatal temptation, and conceals 
within itself, revolt, madness and destruc- | 
tion. 

Thus what might have been the har- 
binger of peace, the mediator between the 
past and the future, and of that alliance 
in which, completing themselves under 
the banner of God and Hemanity, the yet 
hostile doctrines of the catholic, the pro- 
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testant, and the philosopher are called to 








‘onite; has been for the church only a 


subject of scandal, and fear, has provoked 
a retrograde reaction in the established 
powers ; has disturbed society, and drawn 
upon itself even the pity of philosophy. 
Philosophy, the vanguard of society, which 
now repudiates the spirit of dissolution, 
and which understands that the time has 
come to reorganize and to construct, had 
welcomed the first expression of the 
Christian priest in favor of social progress 
and the future; but they repelled it with 
disdain, when they saw it attempt in its 
confusion, to rekindle with the gospel, a 
fire extinct under the ashes and cinders 
of the past. 

But because it was not greatly under- 
stood, but on the contrary, forgotten and 
compromised ; this high alliance of the 
two noblest expressions of the human 
soul, does not less constitute at the pres- 
ent period of intellectual growth, the chief 
task of those spirits who rise to general 
views of philosophy and religion. This 
alliance, we say it without fear of decep- 
tion, will never be fully rectified until af- 
ter the grand transformation which will 
inaugurate the union of order and liberty 
on the earth, which will realize Harmony 
as a great whole in the facts of humani- 
tary life. It is only from actual Harmony 
that the marriage of Reason and Faith, 
will emerge radiant and clear to every 
mind and heart.* 

All effort however to unite these two 
powers, all labor aiming at social devel- 
opment, far from opposing the fundamen- 
tal thought of Christianity, is demanded 
by it. Real progress far frem revolution- 
ary, is constructive and peaceful in its es- 
sence ; through scence, experience, and 
ATTRACTION ; not by tumult and violence, 
society must enter the splendid career 
of its happy destiny. Every work con- 
ceived in this wise and coneiliating spirit, 
must clear the road to the realization of 
social harmony, a road still choked up by 
prejudice both old and new. 

lt is only by restoring to the deetrine of 
Jesus its pure and primitive sense, by ac- 
counting for its efficient influence over 
the modern mind, by connecting with it 
the idea of progress, liberty and develop- 
ment, on which the philosophy of our 
time has arisen, that we can see the 
chain which binds the present to the past, 
the future with the old promise. 

It seemed judicious to prelude explana- 
tion of the mechanism of social Harmony, 
the comprehension of which will initiate 





* Harmony anp Hapriness ARE THE ENDS 
OF BEING: the conception of Harmony alone 
can solve those philosophical and religious prob- 
lems, which hitherto have been but Gordian 
knots ;—and the meaning of these solutions 
can only be felt by these who share in the real- 
ized Harmony. 
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grandmother, and the matches shone with | course towards the idea of the future, far | Jesus, should be to assemble or to bind 


such brilliancy that it was clearer than in 
broad daylight. Grandmother had never 


| from returning to the dogmas of the past. | 
Man, after a prelude to his taking pos-— 
| 


before looked so pretty, so great; she | 


lifted the poor little girl ap in her arms, 
and they flew so high, so high, in splen- 
dor and joy, there was no cold, no hun- 
ger, no anxiety ; they were with God. 

But the little girl sat in the corner by 
the house, in the cold morning hour, 
with red cheeks, and with a smile round 
her mouth, dead, frozen to death, the 
last evening of the old year. 

New Year's morning rose over the 


little corpse as it sat with the matches, of 


which a bundle was burned. But no one 
knew what beautiful things she had seen, 
in what splendor and gladness she had 
entered with her old grandmother into 
New Year's Joys. 


session of the earth by a decisive demon- 
stration of his strength, his intellect and 


_his industry, cannot resume that blind, 


‘insensate creed which debased the earth. 
| He still hesitates, but he will soon need 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT. | 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


AND THE RETURN TO THE CHRIS- 
TIANITY OF JESUS CHRIST. 


(Concluded from p, 248.) 


The human intellect, after having ac- 
cepted false, absurd, fatal dogmas about 


the intelligent and luminous faith which 
unites him with Heaven. 

The clear and brilliant idea of man’s 
destiny, such as we disclose it, has not 
yet enlightened, and does not dwell in all 
minds ; but the future incontestably be- 
longs to it. Already, earnest spirits turn 
to the social question, and foresee the 
reign of treedom, harmony, happiness, 
upon the earth. 

We deny not that much timidity, nu- 


merous prejudices, trouble and contradic- 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE REDEMPTION, | 


tion yet prevail; but it is not less evident 
that we turn to the side of the light, and 


\the great proof we have to give of it is, 
‘that even in the bosom of the Protestant 


and Catholic churches, we begin to under- 


God, the world, man and destiny, revolted | 


against them and against the authority 
which imposed and still maintained them. 


sustain, it expended its activity in fight- 
ing; but after the victory, the human 
soul is left 
religion, without a superior and directing 


without doctrine, without 


idea, without faith. 


stand that the doctrine of Christ has been 
perverted in its application; that far 


from having exclusively for its object the 


/exceptional salvation of the individual in 


the other world, its chief object is the so- 
So long as it had a serious contest to | 


as well as in other lives. 


cial Salvation of Humanity io this world, 
We recognize 
at last that Christianity can only be re- 
stored to its primitive grandeur and pow- 


er, on condition of accepting this inter- 


its noblest, its sublimest nourishment, | 
society has uttered painful groans; feel- | 


ing the worm of scepticism gnawing at 
its vitals, it has understood that religious 


faith was as necessary to the spirit of the) 


social man, as bread to the body of the 
individual. 

The conservative rear guard of the old 
doctrines rejoice at this spiritual famine. 


Not conceiving its meaning, 


they augur} 


from it a return to the spirit of the past. | 


Some light or weak characters; men 
who have got tired ; literary butterflies, 
novelists and journalists, catching at reli- 
gion and philosuphy to gild their triviali- 
ties; thoughtless young persons, struck 
with the beauties of Christian art, whose 
key our age has found, — visiting the 
past in their imagination, in love with 
beautiful Madonnas and romantic legends, 
have supposed that our society was going 
in all simplicity back to the faith of the 
middle ages. Such conelusions are un- 
founded, — even childish. They have 
seen one wave retreat, but far from re- 
turning to the past, the social tide has 
but begun to rise. Mind having shaken 
off its old yoke and paused a moment in 
simple negation, now recognizing the ne- 
cessity of a faith, and seeking a position 
which will certainly not be” that of the 
twelfth century, evidently continues its 


Then hangering for | 


pretation which shows the gospet as the 
primitive source of every fruitful view 
of the amelioration of society. How 
many such intellectual tendencies are 
shown in laical society, which without 
wishing to depart from the conquests of 
philosophy, would attain a religious idea 
agreeing with reason and with its still 
vague presentiments upon the future of 
humanity! Nothing is more natural, but 
what is remarkable, is that this religious 
movement now stirs the ranks of the 
clergy, whom a new spirit penetrates. 


And was it not indeed impossible that a 


'body so numerous as the clergy, includ- 


'the march of society's progress? 


ing many members full of light, of high 
virtue, and of true aspiration, should re- 
main entirely behind, and never follow 
This 
idea also germs and opens in its bosom, 
that to replace the Church in its true po- 
sition in the mind of the people, she 
must be presented not as denying and 
condemning the world, but as announcing 
and promising to it the laws of God and 
the fruits of justice, of liberty, of peace, 
and of happiness, with which they alone 
can cover it. Many priests, Catholics 
and Protestants, especially in France and 
Germany, and already even in England 
and the United States, understand then 
that the essential character of all religion, 


and so much more that of the religion of 


men together, and consequently that far 
from secluding itself from the world, and 
from society, religion should fecundate 
the world, and expect its own develop- 
ment from the sociality in which it merg- 
es, and of which it is only and can only 
be the culminating and synthetie fact, 
Unhappily, the depositaries of authority 
are in the ecclesiastical body, precisely 
the men who understand least the tenden- 
Their repug- 
nance to the social transformations which 
which the 
genius of humanity will soon accomplish, 


cies of the modern mind. 
the times command, and 


are so strong, that doubtless the official 
church will leave to the world the first 
step in this movement of peaceful organ- 
ization which is to realize the thought of 
Jesus, and whose accomplishment should 
have been its own task. We must not 
however accuse too much; the Church 
has been unintelligent, she has ceased to 
march before the people, she has taken 
refuge and shut herself up in the past, 
and left the new spirit to form beyond 
her precincts and without her aid. She 
has desired that all should remain im 
statu quo, and has pronounced a general 
anathema trausformation. 
But on the other side, the 
innovating spirit has long been only disor- 


against all 
This is true. 


derly and revolutionary ; philosophy has 
only made heaps of ruins, and the nations 
are yet saturated with the terrible sol- 
vents with which she has ruined and 
overthrown altars and thrones. 

Thus despite incontestably progressive 
tendencies and desires, Philosophy, for 
want of having clearly and distinctly con- 
ceived the destiny of man and recognized 
the regular and peaceful avenues to it, 
has only known how to inaugurate the 
And it has so firm- 
ly soldered the idea of 


revolutionary spirit. 
revolution to 
that of innovation, that it has persuaded 
powers and peoples, that the revolutionary 
principle and the principle of social pro- 
gress are but one and the same thing; so 
that the masses are empassioned for revo- 
lutions, and the the Outraged powers are 


disposed to rear up against all that pre- 


sents a character of innovation and of 
progress. ‘Though this unhappy spirit of 
revolution has in latter times lost much of 
its power, in proportion as the ideas of 
organization and the principles of the 
true social science has gained ground ; it 
is yet strong enough to keep up a blind and 
deplorable hatred in the field of subver- 
sive politics. Besides, and it is on this 
point that we must especially enlighten 
public sentiment, and place it on its 
guard; now that social science begins to 
spread in the world, the revolutionary 
spirit seeks to turn to its own profit the 
force of associative arguments to denatu- 
ralize its essentially peaceful character, 
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to distort the principles of social harmony | torch, the genius of progress. We must | testant, and the philosopher are called to 


to the sanction of discord and of war. 
Thus we see writers blinded on one side 
by revolutionary prejudice, and by the 
political feuds which our fathers have be- 
queathed to us, but which we should now 
have the wisdom to repudiate, and forced 
on the other side to confess the power of 
the great principle of Association re- 
duced to form by Fourier; seeking con- 
trary to the very essence of this principle, 
to make a revolutionary ferment. They 
assume to energize the struggle of class- 
es and interests which are now contesting, 
in the very name of the idea which at 
last brings the means of connecting and 
uniting them. But ought this reasoning 
to surprise us in an age where the Gos- 
pel, whose fundamental thought we shall 
not dispute to be the elevation of the 
principles of peace, of charity, of the 
union of men among themselves and 
with God ; when the gospel of Jesus, we 
say, is ransacked every day as an arsenal 
of revolution, when even a priest, potent 
in word, but of a weak, vacillating. 
wandering and feverish intellect, has 
east into the astonished world the name 
of him who has been the most per- 
fect expression, the purest emanation of 
love, as a terrible signal of overthrow, 
vengeance and extermination. 

Ah, surely, these inconceivable, these 
monstrous alliances of the sacred prinei- 
ples of the union and happiness of men, 
with the bluody doctrines of the genius of 
revolutions ; this insensate transformation 
of the angel of social! progress into a de- 
mon of ruin, are not made to enlighten 
men, nor to calm their disordered pas- 
sions, nor to convert the social powers to 
the cause of the progress and the happi- 
ness of humanity, which is however their 
cause also, unless we refuse to count 
them in Humanity. 

And you, who leaving the austerities of 
the cloister, suddenly intoxicate your- 
selves upon a liquor which has now ceas- 
ed to turn the heads of ripe men; what 
would not have been your glory if you 
had been equal to the high mission which 
was offered you! if you could have sacri- 
ficed the fame, however great, but vain 
and fleeting, of a barren revolt, to the 
unfolding and utilizing of the spirit which 
appeared in the ranks of the church; if 
in place of seeking to harness Jesus to 
the bloody car of revolution, you had 
shown this church, over which you had 
thea so much power, that the gospel of 
Jesus called Humanity to the peaceful 
paths of great social ameliorations, and 
promised to the future, justice, liberty, 
and happiness! Priest of Christ, and 
apostle of Humanity, you must combat 
and conquer this error which has subdu- 


ed you ; this ignorant and barbarous idea, 
which arms with a sword and burning 


present this beautiful genius to the peo-| 
ple, to the church, and tothe king ; hold- | 
ing in her hand the olive branch and the 
vine wreath ; invoking the aceomplish-| 
ment of Christ's law, and repeating his” 
anathemas against violence, destruction, | 
and war. From your position you could | 
make the church hear, and formally con- 
fess, that retrograde paths are false as) 
well as those of revolutions ; that the 
benefit of the promise was not limited to, 
the other life ; that this earth belongs to 
God, is fit to receive his laws, and that, 
like Heaven, it must manifest his good- 
And if the church 
had been slow formally to aecept this ; 


ness, his Providence. 


your words gathered by the world, would 
have borne guod fruit; but for that, they. 
If we insist on 
the particular fact in question, it is be- 


must first be intelligible. 


cause it peculiarly illustrates this associa- 
tion as false and inecvasistent as it is fatal, 
uf the principle of social progress with 
A noisy re- 
volt, a strange union of the gospel with 


the revolutionary principle. 


the most violent and most subversive doc- 
trines; an apocalyptic, dithyrambic, in 
which the poorest and stalest common 
places of the press were rejuvenated in a 
style which rose to the forms of the par- 
est poetry, and which falls to the most vul- 
gar melodramic declamation; a work of 
sound and fury, of philosophy and mysti- 
cism, of love and hatred; has retarded 
and compromised the happy movement 
which worked in the bosom of the church 
herself, and which prepared the concilia- 
tion of two great and still hostile mani- 
festations of human intelligence, Reason 
and Farrn. 

Many members of the clergy whose 
thought, preoccupied with the social sal- 
vation of humanity, had begun to under- 
stand that wealth, liberty, popular happi- 
ness ; finally that real progress, with all 
its power and its earthly glory, far from 
being condemned by the word of Christ, 
on the contrary, truly developed it. Many 
of those men whom the spirit of the fu- 
ture touched, and warmed, and whose in- 
fluence might have linked the future with 
the past, have started with fright from 
the past. Beholding this bloody and fu- 
rious expression, it seemed to them that 
if the Levite converted to progress, was 
himself drawn to sacrifice to the revolu- 
tionary principle, and to consecrate his 
gospel to it; this word of progress must 
only be a fatal temptation, and conceals 
within itself, revolt, madness and destruc- 
tion. 

Thus what might have been the har- 
binger of peace, the mediator between the 
past and the future, and of that alliance 
in which, completing themselves under 
the banner of God and Humanity, the yet 
hostile doctrines of the catholic, the pro- 


unite; has been for the church only a 
subject of scandal, and fear, has provoked 
a retrograde reaction in the established 
powers ; has disturbed society, and drawn 
upon itself even the pity of philosophy. 
Philosophy, the vanguard of society, which 
now repudiates the spirit of dissolution, 
and which understands that the time has 
come to reorganize and to construct, had 
welcomed the first expression of the 
Christian priest in favor of social progress 
and the fature; but they repelled it with 
disdain, when they saw it attempt in its 
confusion, to rekindle with the gospel, a 
fire extinet under the ashes and cinders 
of the past. 

But because it was not greatly uander- 
stood, but on the contrary, forgotten and 
compromised ; this high alliance of the 
two noblest expressions of the human 
soul, does not less constitute at the pres- 
eut period of intellectual growth, the chief 
task of those spirits who rise to general 
views of philosophy and religion. This 
alliance, we say it without fear of decep- 
tion, will never be fully rectified until af- 
ter the grand transformation whieh will 
inaugurate the union of order and liberty 
on the earth, which will realize Harmony 
as a great whole in the facts of humani- 
tary life. It is only from actual Harmony 
that the marriage of Reason and Faith, 
will emerge radiant and clear to every 
mind and heart.* 

All effort however to unite these two 
powers, all labor aiming at social devel- 
opment, far from opposing the fundamen- 
tal thought of Christianity, is demanded 
by it. Real progress far from revolution- 
ary, is constructive and peaceful in its es- 
sence ; through science, experience, and 
ATTRACTION ; not by tumult and violence, 
society must enter the splendid career 
of its happy destiny. Every work con- 
ceived in this wise and coneiliating spirit, 
must clear the road to the realization of 
social harmony, a road still choked up by 
prejudice both old and new. 

lt is only by restoring to the doetrine of 
Jesus its pure and primitive sense, by ac- 
counting for its efficient influence over 
the modern mind, by connecting with it 
the idea of progress, liberty and develop- 
ment, on which the philosophy of our 
time has arisen, that we can see the 
chain which binds the present to the past, 
the future with the old promise. 

It seemed judicious to prelude explana- 
tion of the mechanism of social Harmony, 
the comprehension of which will initiate 

* Harmony anp Happiness ARE THE ENDS 
OP BEING: the conception of Harmony alone 
can solve those philosophical and religious prob- 
lems, which hitherto have been but Gordian 
knots ;—and the meaning of these solutions 
can only be felt by these who share in the real- 
ized Harmonv. 
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us into the faith of the future by this| 
general appreciation of the religion and | 
philosophy of the past and present ; the | 
preface of this book of human destiny, | 
whose seals have been broken by the ge- 
nius of Fourier. If we wish on both 
sides to abandon errors, which no one can 
any longer seriously defend, we shall 
perceive that the christian religion is | 
founded on a tradition and on a promise, 
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which relate to it have no real importance | has especially dwelt in his works, have 


except so far as they prepare elevated in- 
tellects for the knowledge and reception 
of the economical and industrial part of 
Fourier’s conception. 
intelligent disciples have never dreamed 
and never can dream of founding in so- 
ciety anything like a religious sect. 

The aim of their efforts at propagation 


is to obtain a decisive experiment of the 


and that philosophy, based on an obscure | 


perception, rather instinctive than scien- 
tific, of humanity’s development, unites 


and agrees with it in the command of 


justice, and in a great pesire, that of hu- 
man unity and happiness. Now Fou- 
rier’s conception enables us to secure, by 
ATTRACTION itself, the execution of the 
command, and at last to realize the great 
desire. If, then, we are asked how this 
conception is bound with the past of Hu- 
manity : we answer, the accomplishment 
of the ultimate fact grows from the de- 
sire which has invoked it, from the prom- 
ise transmitted. 

Men of good faith will now soon see 
that far from unjustly condemning all in 
the past, we wished, on the contrary, to 
show the idea which crowns and illu- 
mines the past, and while opening the ra- 
diant era of harmonic epochs, allows us to 
be just to all earnest effort; proving that 
truths now mingled with error and nur- 
tured on hostile soil, when they 
and unfold, under the sun of Harmony, 
will interweave in a friendly bower their 
branches, their flowers and their perfumed 
fruit. Catholicism will fully satisfy the 
principle of Order or of Unity, which it 
has bravely defended on the earth. Phil- 
osophy will find full satisfaction for the 
principle of Liberty and of human devel- 
opment, which has been the main spring 
of its contests: both in no distant day 
will hail in the law of Harmouy discov- 
ered by Fourier, the realized aim of Je- 


grow 


sus; the answer to the question stated to 
human genius in that Gospel where it is 
written, ‘* Seek first the kingdom of Heaven 
and its righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unio you. Seek and ye 
shali find, knock and ut shall be opened un- 
to you.”’ 

Besides, as we have said, this full, in- 


tegral, intelligent and complete Faith, | 


which will satisfy every desire of the 
human soul of which the different philo- 
sophic and religious doctrines, have been 
hitherto only fragmentary and exclusive 
expressions : —this Faith, which will be 
the voice of gratitude and of Jove for 
humanity, arrayed in its unity; the high 
and living synthesis of its social harmony, 
will rise spontaneously from that har- 
mony as the earth's choral anthem. 
Until then, the religious question must 
be strictly confined to the province of 


mind and of science, and the discussions 


| 
| 


| 


Fourier and his) 


thought that he allowed himself to be 
diverted from the path of Truth by aban- 
doning his thought too entirely to the 
principle of Liberty. Itis an egregious 
error. The principle which rules in 
Fourier’s conception is not the principle 
of Liberty, but the principle of Order, 


We must be blind not to see it. How 


does Fourier legitimate a priort the prin- 


Serial order applied to a purely industrial | 


organization, and which will remain en- 
tirely subject to the civil law, to the moral 
law, to the political and religious law, of 
the country in whose bosom it shall be 
executed ; let this country be France, 
Russia, England or Turkey, and the 
religion the Roman Catholic, Greek 
Christianity, the Protestant, or the Ma- 
hommedan. To reform the conditions of 
industry and of labor ; this, we repeat it, 
is our aim, our only actual effort. Let 
Humanity, after this reform, which will 


be the solid basis of its immense future 


| progress, of its glorious ulterior develop- 


ments, modify and transform the civil 
laws, the political Jaws, the religious 
laws, which belong to its actual states, 
which are its more or less happy expres- 
sions, and essential concomitants. 

That the customs of the future will, 
in all orders of their relations, resemble 
very distantly the Past and Present, we 
do not doubt; we should think it mad- 
ness to doubt it for a moment. Butthese 
ulterior transformations of customs, of 
laws, of public faith, which may be fore- 


seen and predicted, belong to the ulterior 


Thus 


they belong to the domain of speculation, 


intellect and will of Humanity. 


and cannot now be more. 

We hope that these explanations will 
suffice to prevent any candid mind from 
misunderstanding the character of the 
doctrine which we propagate, and the na- 
ture of its criticism. Our doctrine accepts 
society as it is, with its customs, its faith, 
even its prejudices. It seeks only to ac- 
quire the credit necessary to apply the 
organizing principle to industrial explora- 


And when 


it criticises society and the actual law, it 


tion under given conditions. 


is not to excite to their brutal subversion ; 


for it is not only its profession, but the 


result of its very principles, that the 
character of real progress is to proceed 
by the path of attractive transformation, 
and not by that of subversion. The wise 
man observes the vices of the bad law; 
he may even criticise them sharply ; but 
he submits to this law until it is replaced 
by another, so long as it is the Jaw of the 
society in which he lives. There are 
numbers, who not having thoroughly un- 
derstood the conception of Fourier, and 
before the 


novel as that of Passional Attraction, in 


remaining dazzled theme so 


the development on which this great man 





ciple of the liberty of the Human soul? 
It is by sustaining himself on the high 
idea of order, which exacts that God 
should not have placed in the heart of the 
intelligent creature commissioned to rep- 
resent him on the Earth, passions innate- 
ly and essentially bad. 

And how does he legitimate @ posteriori 
the principle of this liberty? It is by 
presenting a social mechanism in which 
all the energy of the passions turns to 
good and engenders an admirable order. 
Is it an attack upon the principle of order 
to prove that the means of the most per- 
fect order, of Unity, of Harmony, is lib- 
erty itself, developed in given conditions ; 
whilst the constraint which excites to 
resistance and to reaction can only be a 
sign of disorder’? Let it then be well 
understood that this theory which accord- 
ing to Fourier’s own expression, bears 
the name of the Theory or Universan 
Unity, is in the first place, although 
announcing to Humanity the full and en- 
tire development of Liserty, a doctrine 
of Orver; that in the eyes of Fourier 
and of those who know how to under- 
stand him, it is even the consideration of 
Orper or of Unitry, which constitutes 
the higher legitimacy of liberty; and 
that in every state of society, the NecEs- 
sity or Linertry, however legitimate in 
its source, must still remain subordinate 
to the Necessiry oF Orper. The trans- 
cendant beauty of Fourier’s conception, 
which gives to it the absolute character 
of Science is, that precisely in organizing 
relations by the principle of natural order, 
it effects in society, the most perfect order 
THROUGH the most absolute liberty. 


From the Christian World. 


BOSTON LECTURES. 


IT must confess to some astonishment 
that even in this busy, money getting 
age, more persons have not turned aside, 
to listen to the words of the earnest band 
of reformers, who have been seeking to 
promulgate their doctrines amongst us 
this winter, especially as they profess to 
have a seience of society which, by a 
true organization of Jabor, will enable 
every man and every woman also, who 
pursues a course of aflractive industry, 
to become the possessor of wealth suffici- 
ent to surround one with all the luxunes 
of life. Surely their views are entitled 
to some consideration, in these days 
when the fearful condition of our fellow 
beings in Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, 
&c., must irresistibly lead humane and 
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thinking men, not only to meet the pre- 
sent exigency, but to seek to penetrate 
and remove the cause of this wide spread 
misery. 

This systematic course of lectures, 
before the Boston Union of Association- 
jsts, has been attended by a select and 
intelligent, though not numerous, audi- 
ence; and it is quite evident that the 
clear and candid exposition of their doc- 
trines given by the various lecturers, all 
men of high culture and distinguished 
ability, has won for them a respectful 
hearing, and excited a strong desire for 
further knowledge. The most beautiful 
spirit of Christian charity has pervaded 
all these lectures. Whilst depicting with 
unsparing hand the evils of the present 
social state, and its still more terrible 
tendencies, they have never failed to 
speak with true brotherly love of all class- 
es of society, all of whom, rich or poor, 
cultivated or uncultivated, of whatever 
rank, color, taste, they seek to unite in 
one harmonious whole — variety in unity 
— not a monotonous and monstrous equal- 
ity, @ sameness which God never meant 
should exist upon the earth — but an 
equality of opportunity for developement, 
for integral education, for unfolding into 
complete and harmonious individuals, 
which surely the present state of society 
permits us not to be. ‘Their work is emi- 
nently one of construction, not of de- 
struction. They demand not of men to 
disguise all that the memories of the past 
has made sacred to them; they but say, 
‘* aid us to carry out our idea, and when 
you have looked on the practical result, 
do as you please about following us.”’ 
Fulton had but to build one steamboat, 
and lo! ere many years, the whole seas 
are covered with them. The lecturers 
have spoken of Man's destiny on this 


earth, have traced his progress from 
Edenism, through the various stages of 


Savagism, Patriarchism, Barbarism, Civ- 
ization, up to the present time, and its 
tendencies, and find but comparatively 
litle progress has been made. They 
have sketched the life of Charles Fouri- 
er, truly a man of genius, worthy a name 
in Fame’s temple by Newton's side, or 
even higher, as the law of social attrac- 
tion is of so much greater importance to 
the race. 


man, showing the grounds of association 


in his spiritual nature, and a sketch of 


the practical organization of society, illus- 
trated by a beautiful picture of the Phal- 
anstery and Domain. An_ instructive 
and deeply interesting lecture on Integral 
Education completed the course, in w hich 
most happy allusion was made to the 
Viennese dancers, whose sports amid the 
Sheaves and flowers would be repeated 
as a natural conclusion of their joyous 
toil by children, for whose future one 
would have no cause for foreboding. 
We wish we could repeat the beautiful 
description of the picture which followed 
this lecture, 
prophecy and hope. In all confidence do 
we say, no lectures have been given this 
Winter, more worthy of attention than 
these. For that science is unspeakably 
the most important which shall bring 
man into unity with nature, surrounding 
him with all material harmonies; into 
unity with his race, making of one fami- 
ly all the children of the earth; into uni- 
ty with God, revealing to him the laws 
of perfect order and so of perfect free- 
dom. Fervently do we re-echo the pro- 





| pheey, that ere five years have passed, 


Then followed an analysis of 


and the glowing words of 
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| self with beauty which his soul craves, 


no lecture-room in this city will hold the | and thus to come into unity with nature, 
earnest seekers for this gospel of great to live in true relatious of family love, 


joy. 

The branch of the Religious Union of 
Associationists residing in this vicinity, 
hold their public meetings, conducted by 
William Henry Channing, at Washing- 
tonian Hall, on Sunday afternoons. A 
steadily increasing and eagerly attentive 
audience listen with delight to these truly 
wonderful discourses, but we have looked 
in vain in any of your city papers for any 
report of them, which would be doubly 

valuable, inasmuch as we learn they have 
never been written. We have never list- 
ened to so eloguent a man. He seems a 
transparent medium through which God's 
truth flows to his people. He gives you 
not words merely, but life—r1ot images 
of beauty merely, and just sentiments, 
and noble aspirations, but brings before 
you realities, terrible, sublime ; and leads 
you, in their august presence, to cast 
aside the toys with which you have been 
trifling, to grapple with great truths, and 
to make them your own. One is made 
to feel that he is a man standing in the 


presence of his peers, of spirits, and of 


God. with a solemn work before him, a 
mission to fulfil,— and wo to the unfaith- 
ful! Reverence for the past, and hope 
for the future, are his characteristics. 
He seeks to do exactest justice to all 
who have gone before, accepting and 
blending the essence of the doctrines 
which they have taught, and which in 
their corruptions seem so contradictory. 
This is a charch of a new era. Its 
speculative doctrines seem to be a rever- 
ence for woman; a belief in the solidari- 


ty of the race, not only in the union of 


those now existing on the earth, but with 
those who have left this planet, and those 
who are yet to come; ove life flowing in- 
to and animating all, of which Jesus is 
the Head, and his consequent co-opera- 
tion and influence, and that of all spirits, 
who are ever near, guarding and cuiding 
us according to our willingness to be led 
by them; unwavering faith in the abid- 
ing presence of God, who in placing man 
upon this earth and surrounding him 
with beauty, doomed him not beforehand 
to the punishment of a Tantalus,— gave 
him not longings never to be satisfied, 
desires never to be fulfilled, condemned 
him not to a life with suffering for its 
law, with joy for its exeeption, for could 
we look on such a being and call him Fa- 
ther? <A confidence that as Cod has 
clothed the lilies of the field, and cared 
for the sparrows, and given to each in- 
sect, reptile, fish, bird, animal, attractions 
proportioned to its destiny, that he has 
done no less fur man. <As he has made 
him a social being, he has designed for 
him, on this planet, of which he is the 
crowning glory, a true order of society, 
in which all his nature may be so harmo- 
niously unfolded, that his every act in its 
blessed influences on all around shall call 
forth a Te Deum, and angels thus behold- 
ing Christ's law of lov vec arried into each 
detail and relation of life, may ving in 
higher, louder, deeper strains, ‘* Glory to 
God in the Highest, and on earth peace 
and good will towards men.’’ A convie- 
tion that this state is to be obtained by a 
true organization of industry, by which 
man, relieved from his crushing cares, and 
guaranteed a support, shall, by following 
his God-given attractions, be enabled to 
earn for himself wealth, to surround him- 


friendship, reverence, in unity with man, 
and by joy, and peace, and thanksgiving, 
in unity with God. 

The permanent scourges of society 
are now considered Sabbath after Sab- 
bath. We would have said a word on 
the last two discourses on True Freedom 
and the Philosophy of War, but we have 
already trespassed too largely. We will 
only add, go and hear. T. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impo veri=h 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
ASSOCIATIVE CAUSE — HISTORICAL 
GLANCES — PRESENT DEMANDS. 


The Associative Movement in this 
country has attained the point of ad- 
vancemeut which it has succeeded in 
reaching, by the individual, unconcerted 
zeal and devotedness of its advocates, 
rather than by any systematic, organized 
efforts for its promotion. It owes its po- 
sition before the public to the force of 
private convictions, and net to the usual 
of party organization. In- 
deed, it is seldom that any truths, pos- 
sessing even in a comparatively humble 
degree the 


machinery 


profound importance of the 
Associative doctrines, have remained for 
so long a time, without an embodiment 
in some visible institution, or without an 
elaborate and efficient arrangement to se- 
cure to them a general currency and re- 
ception. These doctrines have fastened 
themselves upon no small number of an- 
prejudiced minds, with a tenacity in pro- 
portion to their significance and compre- 
hensiveness ; they have irresistibly com- 
manded the assent of liberal and intelli- 
gent men, who have made them the sub- 
ject of calm and rational investigation ; 
they have aroused multitudes to a deeper 
faith in God and a more inspiring hope 
for Humanity ; but they have not as yet 
compelled their adherents to adopt a 
broad and efficient system for their uni- 
versal propagation. Whatever the energy 
and earnestness of individuals, there has 
been no concentration, no unity of action, 
no comparison of counsels, no reciprocal 
influence between corresponding  ele- 
ments; and hence the movement has 
been characterized by inequality, uncer- 
tainty, incoherence, and consequent waste 
of a 


“he formation of the American Unton 
or Assoctationists in May, 1846, was 
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with a view to the correction of the evils | make, and trust that the free and impar- 
| 


That | unity of action. 


just enumerated, and to the establishment 
of a complete and efficient system for the 
propagation of Associative truth. 
was a most important step, considered in 


tial interchange of opinions and views, 
will lead to agreement of purpose and 


1. The American Union should es- 


its bearings on the progress of the cause. | tablish a CentraL Orrice for the trans- 
It was an approach to the Unity, which | action of business, the meetings of the 
. ‘ nm . . R 

is the foundation of our movemeut, as| Executive Committee, and the general 


well as the aim of our endeavors. 


| 


It es-| focus of publication, and lectures. At 


tablished a rallying point forthe scattered present, the Union has no centre, no 


friends of Association throughout 
Jand. 
strength by concentration. 
time, although it has labored under great 
disadvantages,— destitute of the means 
to give full efficiency to its organiza- 


tion,— unable to command the exclusive | 


services of those who were entrusted 


with its management, — and suffering, in| 
fact, for want of a local habitation, a fa-| 
miliar, well-provided unitary home,— it, 


has given an impulse to the cause, such 


as it never before received. It has sent 


Lecturers to different and distant parts of 


the country, who have usually made a. 
profound impression wherever they have | 
gone, — furmed affiliated Unions, which | 


now present the germs of future strength 
and progress,— established the principle 


of the Rent, and made it popular, — pro- | 


vided, by means of its two principal affil- 
jated Unions, for elaborate, 


York, from the ablest advocates of Asso- 
ciation in this country,— and indirectly, 
at last, occasioned the very important 
religious movement in Boston, which is 
conducted by W. H. Cuannine with 
such signal ability and effect. 


But the time has now come, we are) 


persuaded, for more concentrated and 


‘of all the friends of Association. 


scientific | 
courses of Lectures in Boston and New| 





efficient action on the part of the Ameri-| 
can Associationists, in order to promul-| 
gate more widely the heavenly doctrines | 
of Social Harmony, and to secure their | 
reception to such an extent, as will au-| 
thorize a practical experiment of a Pha- | 


Janx, on a scale of sufficient magnitude 


. . | 
to command the attention of the public, | 


and provided with the ample and com- 
plete resources necessary to a successful 
result. 
state of the public mind, which is grow- 


ing more and more sensitive to the evils | 
of our existing social organization, and | 


auxiously seeking a remedy ; the materi 


als for broad and systematic action are | 


ready ; favoring circumstances beckon us 
to go forward; will the friends of Asso- 


ciation now unite their resources for the | 


accomplishment of the work? 


We will briefly indicate the conditions | 
for the efficiency and vitality of the! 
American Union, and for conducting the | 


promulgation of Associative truth, in a 
manner worthy of the sacred cause, 


This is called for by the present | 





We bespeak the mature reflection of | 


our friends upon the suggestions we shall | 


the head, and of course, no systematic, uni- 
It was an attempt to produce/|tary action, and comparatively, no effi- 
Since that ciency. 


Its officers are distant from each 
other, living in different places, with 
slight means of communication, and pre- 
cluded, by 
prompt, vigorous, combined action. 


from 
This 
Central Office should maintain a constant 
intercourse with the Affiliated Unions, 
correspond with the leading Association- 
ists throughout the country, and form a 


their very position, 


facts, intelli- 
gence, books, drawings, models, &c. &c., 


depositary for statistical 


illustrative of the theory of Association. 
It should be the place of meeting for the 
Executive Committee of the Union, and 
a general unitary centre for the reunion 
From 
this office, should emanate the publica- 
tions of the Union, the correspondence of 
its officers, and the communications, by 
lectures and otherwise, which it is indis- 
pensable to keep up with the affiliated 
societies. 

2. The affairs of this office should be 
conducted by at least two orFricers of 
the Union, designated for the purpose, 
and EXCLUSIVELY DEVOTED to its interests 
and operations. Under the present ar- 
rangements, the Union is unable to com- 
mand the exclusive services of any of its 
officers or agents. Its business is con- 
ducted by men, whose time is principally 
devoted to other pursuits. It is often 
felt, that the labor given to its interests, 
is in fact taken from important personal 
concerns which cannot be neglected with- 
out injury. Hence, it wants the careful, 
steady, vigilant supervision, which it 
would be wholly unreasonable to demand 
from those who can bestow upon it only 
the portions of time that can be gained 
from urgent, private occupations. It 
imperatively demands the services of one 
man to conduct its extensive correspon- 
dence, to keep up a constant intercourse 
with affiliated societies, to answer in- 
quiries for information and demands for 
lecturers, and in short, to watch over the 
action of its machinery, in order that it 
may operate in the most vigorous and 
beneficial manner. Equally necessary 
are the services of another person, whose 
principal function should be the superin- 
tendence of publications, the editing of 


verlodicals, and the general management 
| ’ 5 


of the literary and intellectual department | 
An Office, thus con- 


of the movement. 








‘ducted, would at once form an efficient 


and attractive centre of influence. It 
the talent and 
intelligence which are ready for action in 
the Associative cause, but which now, 


would draw around it 


through want of concentration, of defi- 
nite, practical aim, and of the opportunity 
for unitary action, are comparatively 
wasted. 

3. The publication of the Haremerr 
should be assumed by the Union, and 
proceed from this Office. Hitherto, as 
our friends well know, the Harbinger has 
been a labor of love, on the part of its 
Not a dollar 
has ever been paid for the original matter 
which has crowded its columns. Of 
course, the conducting of the paper has 
been necessarily entrusted to men who 


Editors and contributors. 


were already engaged in other business, 
and burdened with other cares. It has 
never received the free, unoccupied, lei- 
The in- 
terest with which it has been welcomed 


surely attention of its Editors. 


by the friends of Association, is owing 
more to the importance of its subjects, 
than to the ability with which they have 
been discussed. ‘This arrangement should 
continue no longer. ‘The present Editors 
deeply feel, that under existing circum- 
stances, they can neither do justice to 
themselves, nor to the cause. ‘They 
know that the Associationists in this 
country have the pecuniary and intellec- 
tual ability, to establish a weekly paper 
on a less precarious foundation. The 
time has arrived, they are fully persuaded, 
fur this to be done. At present, this 
must be the grand pivot in our system of 
propagation. Nothing ean effectually 
supply its place. It must be the medium 
of communication between the centre and 
the circumference ; between the Parent 
Union and its Affiliated Societies; be- 
tween the scattered believers in an ap- 
proaching social redemption, throughout 
the land. In connection with the Central 
Office, which we have suggested, the 
Harbinger would at once be provided with 
efficient It would 
have the services of at least two men 


additional support. 
whose whole time and thoughts were 
consecrated to the movement; and in ad- 
dition to the voluntary corps of contribu- 
tors with which it is now favored, would 
draw within its sphere whatever of intel- 
ligence or ability, could be found devoted 
to Association, in the place where its 
location should be fixed. 

Besides, the Harbinger, the publication 
of cheap tracts, monthly or semi-monthly, 
should be undertaken, consisting either of 
original essays, or of such articles that 
had previously appeared in the weekly, 
as might be deemed suitable to the pur- 
pose. 

A Monthly Magazine, of a cheap, 
popular character, or one devoted to the 
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discussion of the higher branches of So- 





cial Science, is a desirable element in the 
system, and might be commenced as soon 
as circumstances should warrant the un- 
dertaking. 

4. The conTINVATION and ENLARGE- 
menT Of the present system of Lec- 
tures. We have now four or five able, 
earnest, 
Associativé doctrines, who can devote a 


and eloquent advocates of the 


portion of their time to public lecturing, 
and two of whom at least, should be 
kept constantly in the field. ‘The suc- 
cess of the Lectures, under the direction 
of the Union, has hitherto been of the 
most encouraging character. ‘They have 
aroused public attention, softened preju- 
dices, awakened a spirit of inquiry and 
reflection, and fastened conviction on the 
minds of numerous intelligent and earn- 
The work which 
has thus favorably commenced, should be 
The 


tionists of America owe it to their coun- 


est seekers after truth. 


vigorously followed up. Associa- 
try and to Humanity, to spread the 
knowledge of their doctrines, wherever 
the heart of man throbs with hope in the 
coming of a brighter age of truth, free- 
dom, love, unity and happiness. 

5. Essential to the accomplishment of 
the foregoing sketch, the Weexty Rent, 
now subscribed to the funds of the 
Union, must be increased, and founded on 
a basis sufficiently secure to authorize ex- 
tended operations. Including promises 
and pledges from various friends to the 
Cause, we may estimate the Rent to be 
depended on for the purposes now de- 
scribed, as amounting to fifty dollars a 
week. It is calculated that for the sum 
of one hundred dollars a week, the plan 
could be carried out in detail, with every 
We believe that 
the necessary sum can be realized. No 
general appeal has yet been made. No 
definite plan has been before suggested. 


guarantee of success. 


We present it now, without any formal 
action on the part of the Union. We 
trust we have not exceeded the bounds of 
propriety in stating clearly the condi- 
tions, whieh after much consultation 
with the leading friends of the Associa- 


tive movement, have impressed them- 


selves on our personal convictions, as es- | 


sential to wide and efficient action. 

The whole subject will come up for 
consideration at the Convention in New 
York in May next, which for interest and 
importance, we trust will not be in- 
ferior to any public Associative meeting 
that has preceded it. We repeat our 
simmons to the friends of the Cause, 
to bring the aid of their best counsels and 
influence to this Anniversary, which 
should be made the starting point for op- 
erations, that shall terminate in the jubi- 
lee of Universal Harmony. 

Meanwhile, we invite a free discussion 
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in the columns of the Harbinger. The 
present is a pivotal time in our move- 
ment, and demands the collective wisdom 


of the most enlightened minds and de-| 


voted hearts.* 


POURIER AMONG THE CARDINALS. 

One of the surest sigus of the progress 
of a doctrine, and that it is really proving 
itself true, is to see its principles claimed 


by others while repudiating its name and | 


that of its first discoverer and proclaimer. 
Such is the case with many of the princi- 
ples of Association; they are advocated 
in various forms by many, who are care- 
ful to declare that they ‘‘do not mean 
who would not for 
their dear lives identify themselves in the 
slightest degree with such a heresy. Es- 


Fourierism,’’ and 


pecially is it evidence that a thing is tak- 
ing root in the mind of the age, and be- 
coming an element and an influence which 
must be respected and conciliated, when 
we see the Catholic Church lay claim to 
it; for it is part of the consummate policy 
of that powerful organization, which has 
always studied well the springs and ob- 
stacles which it must touch and which it 
must avoid in the interests and convic- 
tions of men, in order to secure power, 
to claim every moral principle and every 
suggestion of reform and progress, which 
it cannot crush, but must conciliate, as a 
discovery of its own, which dates back 
centuries. 

In the from the 
Democratie Pacifizyue, we have an illustra- 


fellowiug article 


tion of this. It appears that the new 
Pope’s counsellors are recommending to 
the Church the expediency of adopting 
and guiding the great humanitary move- 
ments of the day, as being the very es- 
sence of true Catholicism, and things not 
to be left wholly in the hands of heretics. 
Whatsoever must be, whatsoever is de- 
creed by providence to take place in the 
ages, is theirs, forsooth; for, they are 
the holy Catholie Church Universal. 
We do not feel, however, that the prayer 
and counse! of the good priest, quoted in 
the article below, smack altogether and 
solely of policy. There seems to be an 
earnest and sincere tone pervading it, a 
genuine love of humanity. 
ments are great, and uttered with true 
feeling ; and if this mighty movement of 
the times towards a truer realization of 
man’s destiny is not only politically recog- 
nized, but actually felt in such a quarter, 
it is verily one of the strongest evidences 
that the erystalizing process of the ele- 


ments of anew and better era is actually 


*In order to prevent misapprehension, it 
should be stated that the suggestions advanced 
in the preceding article, are not to be regarded 
as expressing the collective opinion of the Edi- 
tors of the Harbinger, but only the individual 
convictions of the writer. —G. R. 


The senti- | 


| word. 


| Luther. 


going on, and that most rapidly, under 
all this outward discord, duplicity, preju- 
dice and meanness of our modern life. 


ROME AND SOCIAL PROGRESS, 


The news from Rome, published this 
day in the Rappel, appear to confirm all 
that has been said of the kindness of 
heart and largeness of heart and mind of 
which Pius IX. is continually giving 
brilliant evidences. M. labbé Clavel, 
the principal editor of that paper writes 
thus from Rome. After having pro- 
nounced an eulogium on Father Ventura ; 
‘Tt is not astonishing,”’ he adds, “‘ that 
Pius has chosen Father Ventura in pre- 
ference to all others, to preach the exer- 
cises of the sacerdotal retreat, to the 
regular clergy of Rome during the jubi- 
lee. These exercises were attended by 
four thousand priests of all orders, among 
whom were a great number of Jesuits. 
This is the first time that we have seen 
the exercises of St. Ignatius preached 
at Rome by a monk of any other religion 
than that of the Jesuits, who are a very 
great majority, and in possession of the 
finest establishments. This cireumstance 
has produced a great sensation among 
the people as among the clergy. 

‘“*The words which are attributed 
throughout all Rome to Father Ventura, 
on the occasion of his first visit to Pius 
1X., are remarkable for eloquence, energy 
and truth: 

*** Most holy Father,’ said he joining 
his hands in supplication, * we pray the 
good God that he will deign to inspire 
you with the consciousness of your 
strength, and put it into your thought to 
place the Holy See at the head of the 
great movement which is now operating 
in the world, with the applause of all 
generous hearts, for the social regenera- 
tion of the nation. The reign of brutal 
force is passed, that of intelligence and 
progress now shows itself on every side. 
If there are heretics it is because we are 
not good Catholics enough; if we are 
really religious, there will be none impi- 
ous; if we proclaim the spirit of liberty 
according to the spirit of God, there 
will be no more revolt against authority. 

‘“** When Luther began to preach re- 
form, carrying away a part of Europe 
from the Holy See, he lead the people 
astray, but he had possession of a magic 
The Holy See alone can give 
true liberty, and re-establish with the 
banner of progress a permanent social or- 
der in the world. Paul Il. saved 
France, Spain and Portugal to the Holy 
See, when he convoked the council of 
Trent, whose first session was entitled 
de Reformatione. This was the strongest 
dike ever opposed to the heresy of 
Holy father, let us accept in our 


jage the magic words with which the 
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people, and let us grant to the people 
their realization, then shall the will 
of God be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven.’ ”’ 

Here M. Clavel shows the Pope 
preaching extempore in the midst of the 
assembled people, and receiving the ac- 
clamations of an enthusiastic crowd ; then 
he undertakes to show all the advantage 
which the alliance of France and the 
Holy See would secure to Europe and 
the Christian world. 

‘*Rome and France united by the 
Catholic ideas which distinguish their in- 
habitants, have only to understand each 
other to determine the regeneration of 
the world. The moment will arrive 
when this will be so; but probably there 
will still be found some perverse spirits, 
who will arrest the fruits of this desira- 
ble union by scattering prejudices on the 
one side or the other, which can only 
subside with the light of truth. Such is 
the result which it becomes the press as 
well as the pulpit to advocate, softening 
the difficulties of circumstances instead 
of augmenting them. 

‘*The eminent men about Pius IX. 
who share with him the solicitude of the 
Holy See are perfectly convinced of this. 
Accordingly we are not surprised at 
their moderation and at this disposition 
of mind which leads them to adopt with 
ardor moral good wherever they find 
it. Their Christian tolerance is analo- 
gous to that of God, which opposes 
only an indomitable patience to the evil 
which cannot prevent it without a greater 
evil. 

‘* Who would believe that there exists 
at Rome a temple devoted to the Protes- 
tant worship, where the English and 
other persons of distinction attached to 
this faith, who go to Rome on public 
business, or for their health, may meet in 
perfect liberty! ‘The government of the 
Pope is paternal. 

‘** It was with no less astonishment that 
we observed in the apartments of a 
prince of the church a full length portrait 
of Fourier by the side of those of Fene- 
lon, of Bossuet and of the late duke of 
Orleans. This association of such differ- 
ent personages, inspiring us with a curi- 
vsity to know the opinion of the learned 
and judicious Cardinal about the works of 
the founders of the Associative School, 
he answered with the tact and character- 
istic of the ltalians; ‘ good is every 
where when we know how to discover it. 
In France the parties are too exclusive, 
and instead of adopting the good idea of 
adversaries raised up with the liberty of 
the press, they spend their energy in try- 
ing to refute their absurdities. These 
are in Fourier susceptible of application 


in favor of the suffering classes, but 


revolutionists cradle the hopes of the! 
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which have belonged to Catholicism for 
these eighteen hundred years.’ 

‘**The modern Romans with Pius LX. 
are nearer to a wise progress than we 
think in TI’rance.”’ 

We accept with joy the hopes which 
these facts raise in us. If society was 
never before in a more fearful state, so 
too, never have there been more symp- 
toms of regeneration in the world. Never 
has the leaven of progress fermented 
with more power. All minds every 
where are on the road to progress, and 
from all points of this domain of intelli- 
gence, men are beginning to forefeel and 
to salute the hour of universal reconcilia- 


tion and accord. 


GUARANTYISM. 

We publish the following suggestions 
from a devoted friend to Association in 
Boston. They are important as showing 
the tendency of the times towards differ- 
ent forms of Guarantyism,—a_ result, 
predicted by Fourier, long before there 
were any indications of its approach, in 


the aspects of society. His far-seeing 


genius penetrated into the hidden laws of 


social progress, and enabled him to an- 
nounce, with prophetic insight, the ap- 
pearance of social phenomena, which, at 
the time he wrote, were concealed in the 
obscurity of the future. We rejoice in 
every attempt to establish social guaran- 
ties. We welcome, with honor and grat- 
itude, the faithful pioneers, who have 
opened the way for their establishment. 
They will unseal the eyes of men, more 
and more, to a perception of existing so- 
cial enormities, enable them to see the 
waste, confusion, extravagance, and an- 


tagonism of the civilized orgaaization, 


and stimulate their hopes of an era of 


harmony, material abundance, human ele- 


vation, and social wy. 


** Association, [can assure you, is doing 
a great work in this city in a thousand 
ways not realized by its prominent advo- 
cates,—is being adapted as far as possible, 
to things as they now exist. Nothing 
demonstrates this more fully than Protect- 
ive Unions, which as you are aware are 
growing numerous in our city and 
through New England. They are not 
what they should be in every town, yet 
they go to practically demonstrate what 
can be gained by co-operation. They 
are not, | say, what they should be, be- 
cause in place of them there should be 
joint-stock stores, where, any person by 
purchasing a share, no matter what color, 
vecupation or profession, would have a 
legal right to its advantages; whereas 
persons who now seek for admission, 
often are black-balled, because of their 
birth, color, or occupation. 






‘* Besides, the money obtained by initia- 
tions and assessments is not sufficient to 
purchase advantageously. The 9th divi- 
sion, located at Boylston Hall, is the most 
successful, best regulated, and contains 
as intelligent and high-minded men as are 
generally to be found. Their store js 
open from 7 A. M. to 10 P. M.; they 
have selected individuals to transact their 
commercial affairs who have had experi- 
ence and are well qualified for their situ- 
ations. ‘This is of the greatest import- 
ance, yet prejudice so governs some 
Unions that a member would be ejected if 
he should assert that those who acted 
commercially, should be men acquainted 
with mereantile affairs, and should have 
some such knowledge and good business 
tact. Joint-stock stores should be encour- 
aged by Assvciationists, even though it 
should go against their own interests, as 
being adapted to society as it now exists, 
as the first step towards what can be ae- 
complished by co-operation,— making the 
people realize that they are indirectly 
plundered and robbed,— that the religion 
and the polities which predominates is 
not that of humanity, but of forestallers ; 
that the highest state of human happiness 
ean only be attained by a scientific indus- 
trial organization. 

‘* Yours for Association, §. w. P.”’ 


SOCIAL RE-ORGANIZATION. —NO. VIL 
(Continued from p. 256.) 
LABOR. 

We have hitherto attempted only the 
common-place arguments in behalf of 
They were such as we 
might drop into the ear of any Midas. 


Association. 


We thought there might be somewhat 
said, with advantage, wo those who are 
not skilful in dealing with abstract 
thought, and scientific technicalities, but 
who nevertheless have done good service 
in the world, with an humble, brave and 
quiet use of common sense, and whose 
claims had been hitherto in some sort 
overlooked, in our earnest zeal to get our 
great theme well before the learned and 
thoughtful men, who dispense to us law 
But all that we have thus 
far done, is, so to say, merely introductory 


and science. 


to what we have to urge on the fiuit- 
ful topic of Labor. It seem to us that 
the mightiest riddle which the ** Sphyax”’ 
has ever put, is this of Labor. Associa- 
tionists have not been slow to perceive it, 
to answer it rightly, and to make their an- 
swer signalize the Eternal Verity which 
underlies all the rubbish that mad-men 
have piled up, in this bedlam called civil- 
ized society. ‘They have summoned to 
the task the best energies of human 
hands and hearts, and the clearest ken of 
science. ‘lhey have removed the rubbish, 
jand peered keeuly through all the fog- 
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realm of guesses and pretended philoso- 
phy, into the heart of Universal Order, and 
Science has spelled in their ears the solu- 
tion of the puzzle, so long fatal to man. 
The celestial significance of labor is 
rendered. Its sphere has been marked, 
its conditions defined, its demands de- 
clared; its present miseries have been 
fathomed, and their causes have been 
probed and dissected to the marrow; and 
the method of reinstating it in the pos- 
session of its rights, of restoring its pris- 


tine health and vigor, that it may fulfil its 


mission in joy, aud receive the homage of 


universal Man, has been unfolded before 
the eyes of this generation. The rights 
of the sinewy and dejected toiler, are, at 
last, well decided in that court whence 
there is no appeal,—that of Scientific 
Justice. Chanceries, and King’s Bench- 
es, Parliaments, Congresses and Cham- 
bers of Deputies, have often decided 
against the laborer. Wise men, grave 
philosophers, cunning statesmen, and sa- 
gacious economists, have as often render- 
ed a like verdict. It is not new to hear 
them blusphemously dogmatize about the 
necessity in nature of glutting the mon- 
ster War with the lean bodies of hungry 
men, because forsooth, these hungry men 
want corn. They tell the poor man that 
love, wife, family, are not for him; that 
the providence of Society and of Nature 
does not extend to him; that Nature has 
no seat fur him at her banquet, nor Soci- 
ety at its feasts of joy. ‘They can legis- 
late for the benefit of rabbits, and the 
precious foxes, and make room for them 
and furnish them meat in due season ; 
but for the laboring man there is, they 
say, no hope of plenty, nor even of com- 
fort. His skilful hand hangs idle and 
hunger-paralyzed by his side, and his 
eager eye looks around for work, and his 
feet grow weary in the pursuit; whilst, 
all the time, his heart is beating the Dead 


March. 


to participation in her bounties, but yet 


Earth woos him to her lap, and 


these oracles of wisdom tell him that 
earth mocks him, nature spurns him, and 
socicty abhors him as an intruder. ‘Take 
these blasphemies for truth, and who will 
Nearly 


one third of the population of civilized 


say aught for Heaven’s Justice ? 


countries are starving and in nakedness, 
shivering out their prayers for clothes, 
whilst granaries are bursting with corn, 
and ware-houses are plethoric with goods. 
And yet, with all their efforts, our cun- 
hing statesmen cannot contrive to open 
these treasuries to the people. The Irish 
population are starving, whilst Ireland 
sends cargoes of wheat and beef to dis- 
tant English landlords. Belgium stag- 
gers, like a smitten man, because the 
hearts of her laborers are faint with hun- 


ger, whilst Belgian merehants, speculat- 


ers and forestallers, despatch thousands 
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of bushels of surplus wheat, to starving | 
Frenchmen, and grow rich in the traffic. 
The ery for alms comes from Ireland and 
Seotland, to us across the waters, and 
we dispense our charities by ship loads, 
in ready response; yet thousands are 
suffering from hunger among ourselves. 
And thus between the English landlord’s 
demands for rents ; the Belgian, French, 
American and British speculator’s schem- 
ing to make fortunes out of national ca- 
lamities ; and the straining of the philan- 
thropists in each country, to save the 
sufferers in others; the poor in all, seem 
inevitably doomed to perish. What is 
the prospect here at home? In the best 
of times, thousands in our cities can at 
most but live. Now, in this general 
scarcity throughout Europe, and the 
consequent draining off of aj] our surplus 
corn and wheat, with a failure, in many 
places, of the potato crops, and the great 
rise in the cost of all these articles, from 
unusual exportations, how can the poor, 
here at home, escape suffering’ many 
have been unable to obtain work during 
the winter, and the demand for it, is not 
now nearly equal to the supply. 

Ah! here is the grand secret, of this 
universal national misery. The people 
cannot get work. ‘There are more work- 
ers yearly, and proportionally less work 
to be dune. Intenser grows the darkness 
of this chaos. The visage of Fate grows 
sterner and more rigid. ‘Thousands and 
thousands with nerve and skill, which 
would render them illustrious, could they 
find opportunity, mope around in despair. 
"Tis the saddest sight the angels look up- 
on, — the spectacle of nations of strong 
men, intelligent and anxious to work, 
where there is work enough which ough/ 
to be done, and all that is needful to work 
with, starving like dogs by the way, or 
staggering sullen and ghastly in the ex- 
But this is not 
the condition of Ireland alone. It infests 


pectation of starvation. 


the whole structure of civilized society. 
‘The world’s work is done up years in ad- 
vance, and now are thousands of men na- 
ked and starving, for lack of opportunity 
to draw even a dog-cart. Every spindle 
of the jack, every click of the loom, every 
effort of mechanism, only enhances the 
difficulties. ‘The ingenuity of the artisan 
to create, has transcended the wisdom of 
the legislator to distribute. The united 
wisdom of our Solons, is not sturdy 
enough to grapple with the problem, how 
to apply the opportunities and means of 
production, to the collective well-being of 
society. It is easier for them to contrive 
how to get men shot in war, than how 
children may be born to plenty. The 
truth is, they have no science, and hon- 
esty or honor does not abide with them 
long. They have never inquired what is 


human destinv, or the function of man 
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upen this planet, without the solution of 
which question they could not prepose 
any true scheme of general prosperity. 
Their boasts of democracy, free-trade, ta- 
riffs, and of the protection of labor, while 
they sell it in the market, —the protec- 
tion of labor, by leaving it at the merey of 
protected capital, means nothing now-a- 
days, but how to ride the people in such 
a way, that they cannot tell who rides 
them. The democrat stands next to the 
people, and in the commencement of his 
career is with them, but the lust of power 
seduces him, and soon people, country, 
integrity and even party, are flung at the 
feet of personal ambition. ‘* The Whig,” 
as an eminent man has said, *‘ is bat the 
Democrat gone to seed.”’ 

But the forfeit of this unsolved riddle 
is not paid in starvation alone. There 
hangs to it an awful tale of unexplored 
crime. Society is reeking with corrup- 
tion, and festering with the most loath- 
some diseases, which have their origin 
in the very falseness of its arrangements. 
Look upon that slow, trudging, taciturn 
man. His brow is intelligent enough, 


‘the seat of no mean inte!lect,—in his 


eye a look of kindliness still lingers, and 
hope once played in clear shinings over 
his countenance ; a sentiment of honor 
once stirred his soul, humanity welled up 
in his heart, his hand was ready to suc- 
cor distress, and the werds of love were 
once musical on his tongue ; but over all 
this onee manly beauty, is now the slimy 
trail of the serpent, and his speech is the 
hiss of scorn, and the work of his hand is 
crime. Society arrayed itself against him. 
It would not give him bread. When he 
asked for work that he might gain bread, 
it denied him that also. His proud soal, 
turned in terrible despair within him, 
re-acts in awful hate upon society. Does 
society think to eseape the penalty of its 
crime, in the outrage of that man! Justice 
is not balked, though sometimes delayed. 
The retribution will be according to the 
aggravation. Yon blazing city, where 
rioting demons poke the fires, and mad 
revolt assaults the sanctuary of woman- 
hood and private love, and plunder ricts 
among the hoarded treasures, proclaims 
that justice has summoned society to an- 
swer fur the wrongs of this trampled man, 
and his thousand compeers in suffering 
and in crime. Tis not in bold revolt 
only, this scorner of men is found, but the 
crimson traces of more secret deeds, tell 
that him, whom nature had cast in a noble 
mould, society has fashioned for ‘* trea- 
sons, stratagems and spoils.” 

Could the dark lanes of our cities be 
questioned of all that is dene therein, and 
could they but count up to us the wreteh- 
ed brothel-hags, thieves im all shapes, 
sexes, and disguises, and unfold the caus- 
es which dragged them to those condi- 
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tions, what accusation would they not; or want of sympathy; and when the day | there are, who could subscribe $1,000, or $500, 


bring against society! What a sorry) 
compliment to its providence! Would 
there not go up an array of testimony be- | 
fore that Judge, to whom all disguises 
are transparent, against our vaunting civ- 
ilization, which would bring before its | 
guilty imagination, the hand, writing its | 
MENE, MENE, TEKEL, on the walls of 
Heaven ? 


MATTAPOISETT UNION OF ASSOCIA- 
TIONISTS. 


Organized March 19, 1847. | 


Twenty members, and will soon have as 
many more. Officers : 


N. C. Srurtevant, V. Presidsnt. 


} 
Henry Barstow, President. } 
J.D. Sturtevant, Sec. and Trea’r. | 





| 


NEW BEDFORD UNION OF ASSOCIA- 
TIONISTS. 
Organized March 19, 1847. 


About twenty members. Officers : 


Epwarp Linton, President. 
Natuan B. Girrorp, V. President. 
Cuar._es H. Corrin, Secretary. 
Isatan C. Ray, Treasurer. 


Mopet Puatanx. We insert in an- 
other part of our paper a communication 
from the President of the Wisconsin Pha- 
Janx, stating the advantages of that loca- 
tion as the scene for a grand experiment of 
Associative Industry. It will be perceived 
that the facilities for a successful prosecu- 
tion of their enterprise, at the command 
of that Association, are numerous; they 
confirm us in the opinion, which we have 
always cherished, that they are in pos- 
session of the most important elements of 
prosperity ; and we cannot doubt for a 
moment that their career will be onward 
and upward, until they gain a conspicu- | 
ous position in the eyes of the world, as 
an example of the benefits, arising from 
Union of Interests, and Organized In- 
dustry. At present, however, we must 
repeat the conviction which we have often 
expressed that the immediate function of 
the American Union is the establishment 
of an organic centre for the diffusion, il- 
justration, and defence of Associative 
Truth. The public must be made fami- 
liar with our doctrines ; the country must) 
be awakened to av interest in our princi-| 
ples ; we must gain the attention and con- 
fidence of men of wealth, men of intelli- 
gence, men of practical skill; and when 
a devoted band shall be ‘gathered, ready 
to consecrate life, strength, and fortune | 
to this sacred cause, the hour will have | 
arrived for the establishment of a Pha- 
lanx, on a large and liberal seale, provid- 
ed with resources that cannot fail to en- 
sure success. Meantime, every enter- 
prise now in operation should be strength- 
ened as far as possible ; nothing should 
be suffered to languish through neglect 


| to attend. 


| and universal good. 


comes for an enlarged experiment, the 
location, the method, and other details. 
must be decided by the collective wisdom 
of all concerned. 





THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
OF THE 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS 
Will be held during Anniversary Week, in May 


next, in the City of New York; and it is im- 
portant that the Affiliated Unions sliould pre- 


| pare in season to send their Delegates, and that 


Associationists should make their arrangements 


The occasion is a momentous one. The 
American Union of Associationists must this 
Spring mark out distinctly a plan of operations, 
and determine upon the most expeditious and 
economical mode of diffusing our doctrines 
throughout the nation, and of making ready for 
the practical embodiment of our principles. 

For this end, the advice of the most devoted, 
wise and energetic friends of the movement is 
needed. This must be in the strongest sense 


of the words, a business meeting ; where all im- 


portant points of policy may be thoroughly 
discussed, and measures agreed upon, which 
being the result of the best collective judgment | 
of the American Union, shall be found worthy | 
of the devoted support and earnest aid of every 
Asssociationist. The next year should be as | 
active a one, as the means and men at our com- 
mand can possibly make it; and it is necessary 
therefore to form a clear and precise estimate, 
We have to 
determine upon the number and character ef 


in advance, of al] our resources. 


our publications, — to lay out the most promis- 
ing fields for our lecturers,—and especially to 
set in motion eilicient instrumentalities by which 
to secure active co-operation among the Affi- 
liated Unions, so that all Associationists may feel 
that they are working in concert for definite 
objects, and that they are living members of 
One Body. 

It is emphatically recommended, therefore : 

Ist. That each Affiliated Union should at 
once meet, and consult as to the plans which 
may seem best for advancing our cause most 
rapidly, firmly, widely. Let new members be 
added ; let contributions be increased ; let zeal 
and determination be strengthened; let the 
wants and opportunities of respective neighbor- 
hoods be carefully considered. Every Affiliated 
Union should form an exact estimate of the | 
Weekly Rent which it can raise, and be pre- 
pared to offer at the Anniversary Meeting a 
PLEDGE of the amount which it will contribute 


| for the year, or for a term of years, to the funds 


of the American Union. We must secure at | 
least Fifty Dollars a week, and twice that sum | 
if possible ; and if each Union will do its part | 


energetically, we cannot fail of the means for a | 


| brilliant success. Wimt Association will pledge 


$20, $10, $5, a week for three years ? 

2d. It is recommended, that each Association- 
ist should consider what he or she can do to 
help on the movement,— what sacrifices we are | 
ready to make for it,— what means we will con- 
secrate to it,— what time and efforts we resolve 
to give to advance this cause of peace, unity, 
How many Associationists 
there are, who could easily pledge $100, $50, 
10, a year, for three or five years to the propo- 
gation of Associative doctrines. And are they 
free not to do it? How many Associ ationists | 


or $100, towards the formation of a Permanent 
Fund, the income of which might be devoted 
to the diffusion of our views, while the prin- 


| cipal should go to form a Capital for some Prac. 
| tical Trial, when the American Union should 


determine that the time had come, that the 


_ place was found, and that means and men au. 
| thorized the step. Who is ready to promise a 


yearly ora triennial comribution, or to subscribe 
to the Permanent Fund? Who is not ready to 
do something efficient ! 

Now let this matter be taken in hand prompt- 
ly and resolutely, with the spirit becoming those 
engaged in a Universal Reform,— which prom- 
ises to radically cure the chronic maladies of 
society, and to make Man whole again,— which 
seeks to establish upon earth a Heavenly Order, 
— which offers to the world no vague hope, but 
definite Science,—and which commends itself 
to the good-sense of the most practical. 

Let each Affiliated Union, let each Associa- 
tionist, contribute the best counsel and amplest 
pecuniary supplies, at the coming Anniversary. 

Where Delegates cannot be sent, and indi- 
viduals cannot attend, letters may be addressed 
to the Union. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

W. H. CHANNING, 
Domestic Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Union of Associationists. 
Boston, March 15, 1847. 





BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


Tue course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
languages and literature, 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher sectbhes usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Rip ey, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 


| without the usual confinement of a large semi- 


nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Fowr DoLtvars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
Twetve DoLLars a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 1, 1847. 


WEST ROXBURY RAIL-ROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
Leaves Brook Farm at 8 and 93-4 A. M., and 
2and4P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Station ” 
on the arrival of the 9 and 111-2, A. M., 3 and 

6, P. M., Cars from Boston. 
N. R. GERRISH, 


March 1, 1847. Agent. 


THE HARBINGER 
Is published simultaneously at New York and 


Boston, by the Brook Farm PHALANX, every 
Saturday morning. Office in New York, Bur- 





| Gess, Strincer & Co., No. 222 Broadway ; 


in Boston, Reppine & Co., No, 8 State St. 

Trerms.—Two Dollars a year, or One Dollar 
for six months, payable invariably in advance. 
Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars, 

Communications and Remirrances should 
be addressed to the publishers in New York and 
Boston, or to the “ Editors of the Harbinger,” 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 

lr Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 
Offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and No. 
8 State Street, Boston. Price. 6 1-4 cents. 


PRINTED AT THE BROOK FARM PRESS. 





